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KERMIT EBy 


Editorial Notes 


We are proud to present in our summer issue a symposium on the 
Brethren family and family-life education. The writers of this symposium 
bring many and varied insights, writing as teachers, administrators, pastors, 
but above all as active homemakers themselves. The real and active 
involvement of all in the actual process of homemaking, either as partners 
in a Christian marriage within the framework of the Church of the 
Brethren, as parents, or in one case as a youth from a Christian family who 
has dreams and plans for a good Brethren home of her own, make even 
more relevant and valid the insights and plans they present. It is probable 
that materials for this symposium will spill over into a future issue or 
two, for not all of the projected articles reached the editor in time for 
inclusion in this issue. 

If our readers like this plan of carrying an occasional symposium on 
some major field of interest, we shall probably do it again. Requests 
have already been made for such symposia on higher education, and on 
Brethren Volunteer Service. Will you express your opinions to the editors? 
And, may we have your counsel as readers on another question? Would it 
be profitable in a journal like ours to have a column in which readers may 
express their minds in “Letters to the Editor’? 

* * * * * 


This marks the end of one year of publication—for the editors, a 
venturesome and rewarding year. We are deeply gratified by the letters of 
interest and commendation which have been received. May we now suggest 
that the real test of whether the journal is meeting the needs we saw in the 
establishment of the journal will come at once. Will our friends subscribe 
again? And in even greater numbers? Will they come forward in 
considerable numbers as regular members of the Brethren Journal 
Association, backing the journal with substantial financial contributions? 
Above all, will they commend the journal to their thoughtful friends, urging 
them in turn to be subscribers, or giving their friends subscriptions as 
gifts which make the respectful assumption that these friends like good 
and thought-provoking reading? 

The answers to these questions, very vital to the men and women who 
write, edit, and promote the journal, are in the hands of our readers. 
And we dare to believe the answers are vital to our church. It would be 
most comforting and encouraging to us if our subscription list could be 
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doubled in the next few months. Will you heed this personal appeal to 
do all in your power to enable Brethren Life and Thought to continue and 
to enlarge its ministry? 


—E. K. Z. 


Our Contributors 
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Life and Thought, Autumn 1955. 
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New Patterns in Family-Life Education 


RAYMOND R. PETERS 


Everyone is talking about the family. Sociologists, psychologists, and 
churchmen are aware of the family’s influence on growing persons. Much 
is being done, yet the family continues to disintegrate. 


FUNCTIONAL GOALS 


There is a strong feeling on the part of some religious leaders that 
our present statements of goals and objectives for family life are too heavily 
theological in character. They need to be made specific, developmental, 
and functional so that they will immediately suggest the procedures, 
resources, and relationships involved in the program of Christian nurture. 
This informal procedure was suggested in ancient Israel. “And these 
words which I command you this day shall be upon your heart; and 
you shall teach them diligently to your children, and shall talk of them 
when you sit in your house, and when you walk by the way, and when 
you lie down, and when you rise. And you shall bind them as a sign upon 
your hand, and they shall be as frontlets between your eyes. And you shall 
write them on the doorposts of your house and on your gates.” 

Today a growing number of authorities in family life are saying precisely 
the same thing. The teaching of religion moment by moment and hour 
by hour in the home is a supreme opportunity and challenge. Parents 
are not only the first teachers of religion but are potentially the best. 


There Was a Child Went Forth 
There was a child went forth every day, 
And the first object he look’d upon, that object he became, 
And that object became part of him for the day or a certain part of the day, 
Or for many years or stretching cycles of years. 


The early lilacs became part of this child, 

And grass and white and red morning-glories, and white and red clover, and the song 
of the phoebe-bird, 

And the Third-month lambs and the sow’s pink-faint litter, and the mare’s foal and 
the cow’s calf, 

And the noisy brood of the barnyard or by the mire of the pond-side, 


* Deuteronomy 6:6-9. 
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And the fish suspending themselves so curiously below there, and the beautiful curious 
liquid, 
And the water-plants with their graceful flat heads, all became part of him. 


The field-sprouts of Fourth-month and Fifth-month became part of him, 

Winter-grain sprouts and those of the light-yellow corn, and the esculent roots of the 
garden, 

And the apple-trees cover’d with blossoms and the fruit afterward, and wood-berries, 
and the commonest weeds by the road, 

And the old drunkard staggering home from the outhouse of the tavern whence he had 
lately risen, 

And the schoolmistress that pass’d on her way to school, 

And the friendly boys that pass’d, and the quarrelsome boys, 

And the tidy and fresh-cheek’d girls, and the barefoot negro boy and girl, 

And all the changes of city and country wherever he went. 

His own parents, he that had father’d him and she that had conceiv’d him in her womb 
and birth’d him. 

They gave this child more of themselves than that, 

They gave him afterward every day, they became part of him. 


The mother at home quietly placing the dishes on the suppertable, 

The mother with mild words, clean her cap and gown, a wholesome odor falling off her 
person and clothes as she walks by, 

The father, strong, self-sufficient, manly, mean, anger’d, unjust, 

The glow, the quick loud word, the tight bargain, the crafty lure, 

The family usages, the language, the company, the furniture, the yearning and swelling 
heart, 

Affection that will not be gain-say’d, the sense of what is real, the thought if after all it 
should prove unreal, 

The doubts of day-time and the doubts of night-time, the curious whether and how, - 

Whether that which appears so is so, or is it all flashes and specks? 

Men and women crowding fast in the streets, if they are not flashes and specks, what 
are they? 

The streets themselves and the facades of houses, and goods in the windows, 

Vehicles, teams, and heavy-plank’d wharves, the tugs crossing at the ferries, 

The village on the highland seen from afar at sunset, the river between. 

Shadows, aureola and mist, the light falling on roofs and gables of white or brown two 
miles off, 

The schooner near by sleepily dropping down the tide, the little boat slack-tow’d astern, 

The hurrying tumbling waves, quick-broken crests, slapping, 

The strata of color’d clouds, the long bar of maroon-tint away solitary by itself, the 
spread of purity it lies motionless in, 

The horizon’s edge, the flying sea-crow, the fragance of salt marsh and shore mud, 

These become part of that child who went forth every day, and who now goes, and will 
always go forth every day.” 


It has been suggested that all a child needs, to grow up the right 
way, is to live with parents and in a world of adults who are living the 


? Walt Whitman, 1855. 
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right way, and to learn that the good conduct being observed is motivated 
through faith in God and love for fellow men. In the words of an old 
proverb: “The odor of the house was in his garments.” 

The church can help parents strive for a Christian home. Some marks 
of a Christian home are: 


. A Respect for the Sacred Worth of Every Person in It 

. A Spiritual Unity Sufficient to Transcend Differences 

. A Growing Spiritual Life and Consciousness 

. A Higher Level of Living for Every Member of the Family 
A Home of Creative Happy Living 

Romance Kept Aglow Through Spiritual Renewal 

A Home That Sees Itself Through the Eyes of God 

. A Family That Prays 

A Genuine Democracy of Home Life 

. Consciousness of an Eternal Bond’ 


SHEOBNINAD HT ARON = 


— 


It is easy to comprehend that a Christian atmosphere within the family 
is conducive to Christian living. A rather objective evaluation of the 
atmosphere of a home can be determined by discovering the quantity and 
quality of music, books, magazines, pictures, hobbies, furniture, clothes, 
family budget, and time spent together as a family in work, recreation, and 
worship. May we suggest that someone who is qualified develop an 
instrument that could be used to evaluate scientifically the somewhat 
intangible “family atmosphere.” 

We cannot, however, adopt a Pollyanna attitude toward the family. 
A realistic appraisal of the modern home leads us to the conclusion that 
all family experiences are fraught with areas of conflict and sometimes 
disappointment. Some of these problems are: the employed mother, the 
father in service, an alcoholic in the family, older persons in the home, 
conflicts in the home, one parent missing. The church must be able to 
help parents face these problems and develop into a Christian family. In 
all of these areas there is need for simple and meaningful curriculum helps. 
Parents need practical handles in dealing with the day-by-day situations. 
Young people likewise need help in finding their role in the family. They 
often find it difficult to understand their parents. 

Christian homes find ways of accepting and adjusting to family 
problems— 

1. The truly happy family is not without problems and disappointments, but has learned 
how to cope with them. 
2. Because of their mutual support a family is better able to meet problems together 


than any individual could alone. 
. The mature person makes no attempt to shut his eyes to life’s disappointments but 


* Bishop Hazen G. Werner, The Marks of a Christian Home (Methodist Church). 
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faces them squarely in order to attack them. This sets an important example for the 
youngsters of a family. 

4. Rare is the disappointment from which we can learn nothing. Usually if we look for 
it, we'll find that some lesson is waiting for the family from the experience. 

5. When the troubles pile up, it helps to talk them over. That’s one way to use the 
family council. They can also be discussed with the family’s pastor. Even more 
important, is talking about them to God, in prayer. 

6. Faith in God makes a tremendous difference when difficulties invade the home. 
That home is best able to meet them which has previously established a strong 
Christian faith.‘ 


THE PRINCIPLE OF FREEDOM 


Christian character is achieved best in an atmosphere of freedom 
where each individual is recognized as a person of worth and has definite 
rights and prerogatives in the ordering of the family experience. 
Constructive character-building comes by living in an atmosphere saturated 
with positive religious values. 

Parents need to be intellectually honest with their children. The 
younger generation needs to be aware of the temptations and struggles 
which their parents faced in their adolescent and maturing years. Also the 
questions which children ask need to have intelligent and honest answers. 
It has been suggested that if the questions of a child have been answered 
intelligently and wisely, by the time he is six and starts to school he will 
know half of what he will ever know. That may be an exaggerated statement 
but it points out the need for parents to be prepared to give intelligent 
answers to the many questions which the inquiring mind presents. 

Genuine worship is natural in a home where there is an atmosphere 
of love and freedom. Many of the informal experiences provide 
opportunities for prayer, confession, forgiveness, and dedication. Family 
prayers of the more formal character have great meaning when they are 
a normal part of an ongoing religious experience. There are times when 
the family needs to sit together in meditation, Bible reading, discussion 
of religious problems, and sharing in ceremonies and rituals. The Jewish 
family, no doubt, derives great strength from its weekly observance of 
traditional Jewish practices. Each week the family should assemble in a 
formal religious experience. Occasionally the family should observe the 
communion and love feast in the traditional Brethren pattern. Our family 
has discussed this and anticipates such an experience within the near future. 





A FAMILY LIFE COMMISSION 


The church has a solemn obligation to help every family in its 
congregation and those on its responsibility list. The job will never get 





“Conflicts in the Home (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Christian Education). 
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done short of a revolutionary procedure. Church leaders need to see every 
family as a potential school of religion. The focus of attention must be 
on the family itself. 

As a result of eighteen months of serious study on the part of a study 
commission of sixteen persons, a family life commission has been established 
in one church. This commission has equal status with the Christian 
education commission and the other commissions in the local church 
structure. Family life will never have its rightful place in the congregation 
until there is as much time, effort, personnel, and money put into family-life 
education as into the other phases of the Christian education program. If 
and when this is possible, guidance material will be developed for all 
phases of family experience. A corps of leaders will be prepared to teach 
the parents and counsel children, youth, and adults. 


FAMILY FELLOWSHIP 


The family does not stand alone as a school of religion. It is a part of 
a neighborhood. Even though people live in close geographical proximity 
there is often a lack of communication. Members of the family go their 
own ways and families follow schedules quite unrelated to those of their 
neighbors. The old custom of Sunday dinners and visiting is almost 
a thing of the past. The church could well organize its families for fellowship 
experiences. 

In January of 1954 the family life committee of the Trotwood church 
organized the congregation for fellowship experiences, using the five Sundays 
in the month. The first Sunday night was “Family Night at Home”; the 
second Sunday night was “Fellowship Night” with a selected number of 
families serving as hosts; the third was a second “Family Night at Home”; 
the fourth Sunday church families were urged to visit nonchurch families; 
and the fifth Sunday night the congregation met at the church to review 
and evaluate experiences of the previous Sundays. 

In preparation for the program of the second Sunday night sixty 
families were invited by letter to the church on a given night; forty-two 
families responded. Each of the families agreed to serve as a host family 
and invited three to five families to their home on the given Sunday evening. 
The church roll was read and each family present had opportunity to choose 
their guests. No family in the congregation was overlooked. Suggestions 
were offered to the host families, including guidance for informal fellowship, 
worship, and light refreshments. It was suggested that each host family 
read the same scripture. The church in reality was in session in forty-two 
places. The attendance far exceeded the traditional Sunday evening service, 








® Romans 12:15. 
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Evaluation of the month’s experience revealed high enthusiasm for 
the experiment. It was evident that some members of the congregation were 
lonely and eager to visit in the homes of their friends. The church is 
basically a fellowship and the Christian fellowship can be deepened at the 
family level. 

Fellowship must cut across economic, social, and educational barriers. 
Often there are imaginary differences that separate members of the 
fellowship. We need to have many experiences within the congregation so 
that in reality we can “rejoice with those who rejoice, weep with those who 
weep.” A sustaining Christian fellowship fills a deep need on the part 
of everyone. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


America is on the move. Approximately one fifth of the American 
population moves every year. Many of them take up residence in distant 
places. Loneliness is a characteristic of our generation—this is more 
prevalent than many of us know. The church has a tremendous opportunity 
to enter into this void of loneliness and bring the newcomers into the 
Christian fellowship. Those who move into the neighborhood ought to be 
visited in the name of Christian friendship and an invitation given to share 
in both community and church activities. In some places when the members 
of a new family show an interest in the church a fellowship family is assigned 
to them and they are invited to join a class on the meaning of church 
membership. They are also introduced to other members of the church, 
and are helped through the early stages of their church relationship. 

The family can be a unit from which a new church develops. Some 
people believe that the best evangelistic approach for the Church of the 
Brethren is through its families. We are known as a people who have 
developed strong communities and have achieved a rather high degree of 
togetherness. Building on this tradition, our families could well be led to 
reach the families of the neighborhood. Every family of the congregation 
can be guided to become an evangelistic unit. Some churchmen feel that it 
is easier to win the entire family when they are together than it is to win 
them as individuals. Many instances in our history can be cited where the 
home was used as the meeting place for religious services. Many homes 
were built with movable partitions in order to provide room for a church 
service. In the rural community barns were often used for such meetings. 
Although we are now living in the age of small homes, many people have 
recreational rooms that are adequate for a beginning congregation. In 
Columbus, Ohio, the first meetings of a new fellowship are being held 
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in the recreational room of one of the members. The following statement 
is taken from the experience of a Japanese church— 

Immediately after our marriage we commenced holding a little worship service in 
our small home. My father’s way was to advise a newly married Christian couple to select 
for their new home a locality where there was no church, and there to start a new 
congregation. On Sunday mornings we used to go to Father’s church, where we had our 
membership, but we always hurried back to our home to prepare for our afternoon 
service. Father would come to preach on most Sunday afternoons, but when he could 
not, he would send some other minister. The congregation in our house grew gradually 
and it is now a thriving church. There are nearly 20 such home churches which grew 
out of Father’s church in this same way.° 
This illustrates what can happen when the church proceeds on the clearly 
defined policy that the home can be the focal point of the beginning of a 
new congregation. 

When our Prince of Peace church was organized in Dayton, Ohio, 
it was not possible to find a building adequate for Sunday school. Classes 
were organized on a family basis—four or five families in each unit— 
grouped as much as possible with the ages of children in mind. The Sunday 
school is conducted in the homes with parents taking their turns from Sunday 
to Sunday. For some this Christian educational venture has been so 
meaningful that they would recommend it to be continued even after the 
new church is built. 


THE COMMUNITY 


Four years as executive secretary of the Church Federation of Greater 
Dayton have convinced me that the co-operative Protestant agency at 
the community level has a tremendous opportunity to influence families in 
the Christian way of life. In September of 1954 we conducted, in 
co-operation with the Joint Department of the Family Life in the National 
Council of Churches, a four-day family-life clinic. Dr. Richard E. Lentz, 
the National Council director of family life, made eight trips to Dayton 
over a period of one year preparing for this clinic. Part of the preparation 
involved a spot survey which revealed to us the family situation in the 
Protestant community in Greater Dayton. This data became quite 
beneficial in making our leaders aware of many problems. 

The clinic was set up with four major areas for discussion: 

1. What Is Christian Family Life? 

2. The Outreach of the Church to Unchurched Families. 

3. A Community Family Life Program. 

4. Methods of Family Life Education. 

Several positive results came from the clinic. A half-hour television program 


* Charles T. Leber, World Faith in Action, page 212. 
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on Sunday afternoon, Bless This House, was inaugurated and is now 
completing its second full year. This program is highly popular and has 
received national recognition by both the television medium and the 
National Council of Churches. It is estimated that there is an average 
Sunday afternoon audience of between fifty and seventy-five thousand. The 
objective is to help families in their day-to-day experiences. 

Fifteen community agencies participated in the clinic, and it was 
evident that the church and social agencies need to work in closer 
relationship. There are many resources within these agencies available for 
family life, and the church needs to be aware of them. The social agencies 
became more understanding of and sympathetic with the family-life 
emphasis within the church. Pastors revealed their increasing opportunity 
for counseling. A special course, Pastoral Counseling, was set up. This 
type of in-service training continues to be a part of the federation’s family 
life program. 

The co-operative Protestant agency at the community level is in a 
position to have face-to-face consultations with pastors and lay leaders 
in family life. These persons are called together from time to time and 
specific suggestions are offered on observance of National Family Life 
Week, as well as ideas for a year-round family-life experience. 
Denominational materials are interpreted and made more meaningful. 

The ecumenical movement could, if it would, become a tremendous 
thrust at the community level for better family living. Unfortunately, 
neither the National Council of Churches nor the denominational boards 
of Christian education have taken family life as a serious concern. The 
National Council has a staff person on a part-time basis to direct family 
life education. Compare this with its large professional staff in the field 
of Christian education. 

Weekday religious education is receiving great attention in America 
and does make some contribution to the religious life of the pupils enrolled. 
We recognize, however, the difficulty of teaching, in weekday schools or 
within the local church, children who live in a pagan atmosphere at home. 
In Dayton, Ohio, we spend more than $60,000 annually on our program 
of weekday religious education, reaching approximately nine thousand 
fourth-grade children for one period per week. It is conceivable that more 
good could be accomplished if this sum of money would be spent in a 
well-developed community family-life program. 

When will the religious leaders in America take seriously the fact 
that parents are the first teachers of religion? We believe that someday 
creative leadership will emerge and guide the Protestant Christian education 
program in the direction of parent education and wholesome family living. 
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A Critique 


DeWirt L. AND Mary HartsoucH MILLER 


For a church that has claimed to believe in the family as one of its 
fundamental interests, the Church of the Brethren has been very slow to 
make it central in the life of the local church. It would certainly help if 
each church could carry out Raymond Peters’ suggestion and have a family 
life commission of equal status with other commissions such as property and 
finance, Christian education, etc. Such a commission would certainly have 
its work cut out for it. Many of our churches still have the sexes segregated 
in the church school. In some church organizations the wives of deacons 
are not allowed to meet with the deacon board and women have never been 
allowed to serve in any official capacity except in Christian education. Our 
German cultural background in which the father dominates the home has 
kept both Brethren homes and Brethren churches from being as democratic 
as they ought to be. We had hoped that Brother Peters would outline in 
more detail the function of the commission on family life in the local church. 
Of course, it would take another article as long as his or longer to do this 
in detail. 

We would like to suggest some areas of major responsibility. During 
and following the Second World War the age at which young people began 
to date was pushed down into the last years of elementary school. 
Consequently, ideals of friendship, dating, and courtship need to be 
firmly implanted in the minds of boys and girls at least by the time they 
are in junior high school. A minimum requirement would be for a church 
to have a thorough course along this line at least once every two years 
at the junior-high level. At the senior-high level, classes in preparation for 
home and family life are certainly a must. This requirement cannot be 
satisfied by the sentimental and unprofessional approach which is sometimes 
taken to these matters. Church-school educators cannot dismiss their 
responsibility by saying that classes in the high school deal with these 
subjects. The church school is able to deal with the problem more intimately 
and from an out-and-out Christian standpoint in a way that the public 
school cannot begin to do. The church dare not shirk its responsibility at 
this point. 

Most of us who are ministers do not do a very good job of premarital 
counseling. Many reasons are responsible. Some young couples do not give 
us the chance. We have not yet been willing to refuse to marry couples who 
come demanding to be married on the spur of the moment. We 
rationalize this inconsistency in many ways. We heard one minister say 
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he would rather talk to them for twenty minutes and marry them than to 
send them away knowing that they were going to a justice of the peace. 
We are not sure that is sufficient justification. 

The commission on family life could certainly take as one of its 
fundamental tasks the assembling of the finest books. This might well 
be done in co-operation with the local library. Every church should sponsor 
a class for young couples with a new one being formed at least every five 
years. As soon as the babies begin to arrive the parents should have the 
opportunity to enter classes or clubs for parents. There should be one for 
prospective parents, another for the parents of pre-school children, and a 
third for the parents of children in elementary school. A fourth group would 
be for the parents of teen-agers. Some of the most successful family-life 
activities we have seen in the local church have been meetings of both a 
social and an educational nature which included the teen-agers and their 
parents. No church family-life program is complete that does not provide 
for single men and women—those unmarried and those widowed either by 
divorce or death. In all cases a desperate effort should be made to have 
both men and women in these groups. Race segregation is not the only form 
of segregation which must not be tolerated in a Christian society. One of 
the greatest contributions a church can make is to provide social activities 
for the unmarried adults of the church. The church dare not evade its 
responsibility for its older people. The Brethren are doing a magnificent 
job in the developing of homes for the aged that are not quite so disgraceful 
as they formerly were, but the local church has not been so alert to the 
problem of the aged in its midst. The commission on family life would 
also need to plan for all-church activities where the entire family could come 
together as a church family. While it is sometimes necessary to divide into 
age and interest groups, it is far more important to provide for pleasant and 
happy association where groups of all ages are together. 

Brother Peters commented in his paper on a community approach to 
family-life education. We are very much interested in this because we 
are aware that many Brethren churches are not large enough to have the 
type of program we have suggested above. If as a church the Brethren could 
dedicate themselves to Christian home and family life, then each local 
church could spearhead in its community a family-life program. Such a 
program would not only be a genuine service to the community as a whole 
but it would pay rich dividends in terms of winning people to the church. 
Mr. Peters rightfully suggests that we have never yet been alerted to the 
possibilities in family evangelism. 

Many years ago at a meeting of the University Circle Kiwanis Club 
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in Ohio we heard “Cap” Clark, who was then very prominent in Kiwanian 
circles, make this statement: “You can destroy our schools, you can take 
away our churches, you can change our form of government, but if you keep 
our homes strong and healthy you need not fear for our world.” 

Our churches are very conservative. They resist change almost more 
than they resist evil. We need to work patiently but insistently toward 
the end of arousing awareness on the part of each member of our church, 
young and old, that the most important goal in the whole educational 
process is “preparation for worthy Christian home membership.” 


A Critique 
JAMES RENZ 


It has often been said that the Church of the Brethren is a 
family-centered church. This, to some persons, denotes our strength, while 
to others it may be considered a cause of weakness. However this may be, 
let me make myself understood from the start: I seriously doubt that our 
denomination is family-life centered. 

The article about which this critique is written suggested that “family 
life will never have its rightful place in the congregation until there is as 
much time, effort, personnel, and money put into family-life education as 
into the other phases of the Christian education program.” This is based 
on the assumption, it seems to me, that if we get the right kind of 
organization and enough effort, time, and money spent, we will have an 
effective family-life program. On the other hand, we need to remember 
that if age groups and their leaders are really effective in their programs, 
they will be both theoretical and functional in their approach. Such a 
program of education will center in the family and aid each member of 
the family to live his part in relation to the group. This, it seems to me, 
will materially strengthen our family-life emphasis in the church. 

This suggestion also implies that other parts of the Christian education 
program have much larger sums of time, effort, money, and personnel than 
does the family-life program. I do not see the entire salvation of society 
through such a program of increased family-life education, but rather 
through a balanced, integrated, and greatly expanded program of Christian 
education for the total church. Family-life education, in such a program, 
will embrace every phase of life—missions, service, social problems, 
evangelism, and every other aspect. 
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This comes about by developing a family-life consciousness on the 
part of every teacher, leader, and member of the church. Church-school 
teachers in the children’s department will become family-life leaders when 
they visit the home of every pupil in their classes at least four times each 
year. Such visits are for the purpose of interpreting to the parents the work 
for the ensuing quarter and of enlisting the parents as co-teachers who 
teach at home (and live) what the church school teaches on Sunday. For 
youth and adults, this will come when church-school teachers go beyond 
the exegetical exposition of Scripture passages to the working with parents 
to meet their problems in the light of the Christian principles found in the 
Bible. So—I doubt that a family life commission will suddenly bring a 
great reorientation of a local church or our Brotherhood to a family-life- 
centered program. 

What is taught and what happens in the home is of more importance 
than most of us are aware of. Dr. Garnett Bradley, of Chicago, says that what 
happens in the first two years of the life of a child pretty largely determines 
the whole existence of that person. By the age of two, or even before that, 
a child knows whether he is loved, if he is wanted, what he can and cannot 
do, and many other things. This does not say we cannot give or teach the 
child many things in later years. Basic patterns are established early in life, 
and the longer we wait the harder our task becomes. Is our family-life 
program or our Christian education program planned with this important 
fact in mind? Do our church-school lessons really help the young adults 
with very young children to find the answers to problems of economics, 
marriage, sex, their role as teachers in the home, and many such concerns? 
In many of our churches this is the age group which finds it exceedingly 
difficult to attend services. Our church plants are not always constructed to 
meet the needs of such persons. Why should a pregnant mother be expected 
to climb two flights of stairs, taking a fifteen-month-old baby along to class, 
in order to hear a teacher expound theological ideas? I believe it is far past 
the time when each area of our church program must be evaluated in terms 
of its family-life-centeredness and its contribution to the family-life pattern 
of our churches and Brotherhood. 

I do not want to be misunderstood—I agree with the general trend 
of the “new patterns in family-life education” suggested by the lead 
article. Much does depend upon the attitudes with which we approach 
the problems within our homes. Someone does need to be designated to 
carry this responsibility for family life in our churches. This is more than 
a program for any one group in the church, such as women’s work or 
any other age or sex group. It is a task worthy of the efforts of the total 
group. The home is the major teaching agency, having more of an 
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effect on the life of a child than does either the public school or the 
church school. We are a part of a greater community. 

But, even if we were to recognize the importance of the family, in 
its greatest sense, as the major teacher and leader in the total constellation 
of family, church, and greater community, we still would not have reached 
the final answer, it seems to me. Much of the time we speak in theological, 
psychological, or other forms of scientific terms, and expect the individual 
or the family to translate these ideas into functional, pragmatic concepts. 
Many of our educational materials are written from this vantage. 

Take family-life education, for instance. Teaching is much easier and 
much more effective if it grows naturally out of life experiences. Our family 
finds worship experiences that happen in a boat while we are fishing to be 
more meaningful than strictly formal ones at home. Family councils that 
operate whenever there is a need, and not just once a week or every two 
weeks, are the finer usage of the family council idea. Education relating 
to sex, social problems, economics, personal and social adjustment, and many 
other parts of life, cannot wait for a formal teaching situation. As the 
need arises, this is the time to teach. 

Therefore, I believe we need, in the Church of the Brethren, a 
much better balance between the functional and the theological aspects of 
life. Theological teachings must be made to apply to functional living 
in every family, every day, or we miss the goal. To go completely functional 
without regard to the theological teachings and concepts would likewise 
be a completely unbalanced program. 

If we were to apply this to our church and its educational program, 
I believe we would get considerable change at several points. Regardless 
of the outlines or series of studies we use in the church school, we would 
produce the lessons with a different format than now used. At present we 
usually start with the Scripture passage and an understanding of it. Many 
times we never get beyond talking about the “terrible problems” and the 
Scripture text. I would like to see us adopt a new pattern of family-life 
education and develop the lessons more from the basis of our teaching 
goals. In some cases we would start the lesson with the problem and then 
bring in the biblical teachings. At other times we need to start with an 
understanding of the Word and then apply it to our specific needs. But, 
basically, we would then be developing our curriculum more from a 
family-life-centered direction—one that is balanced to give functional and 
theological approaches to all the problems faced by the families we serve. 

My beliefs, related to this, may be summed up in four concise and 
direct statements: 

1. Organization alone will not solve the problem. We need to designate 
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responsibility but also to seek other more important aspects of the 
program and secure solutions to them. 

2. We are in need of developing an attitude of family-life-centeredness, 
and not just family-centeredness, in our church. Such an attitude 
must pervade every aspect of our program. 

3. Home is so important as a place where education is done that every 
effort must be made to enlist parents as co-teachers and co-guides 
by living the truths taught by the church. 

4. Our total curriculum and teaching program must be built more 
on both a functional and a theological basis. Persons must find 
functional solutions to specific problems as well as a biblical basis 
for their beliefs. 

I fear that I am not the person who should have done this critique, 
for I agree with so many of the things stated in Brother Peters’ article. 
I do, however, have a real concern that family life shall take its rightful 
place in our church program. I definitely believe that the family life 
emphasis should be integrated into our existing age group programs and 
supplemental approaches planned for weekday educational ventures by 
parents in the home. All of life holds a teaching opportunity. To help 
parents and teachers recognize and use these opportunities to guide Christian 
growth is our goal. 

I believe it is time for us to stop talking and to start building “new 
patterns in family-life education.” These presentations shall have made 
their contribution if you are made to think and to act by developing in 
your church a program of family-life education that touches every family in’ 
your community and helps them find a workable Christian answer to the 
many problems they face. 





A Church Meets the Family in a New Community 


ARTHUR H. Hess 


“Sometimes I think it is hardly worth the effort.” These words opened 
the conversation as our junior-hi teacher came into the church office last 
week. 

I smiled and said, “What is hardly worth the effort?” 

“Well, I have just finished our unit on the life of Christ, in the Brethren 
junior-hi curriculum. Next week I am to begin a whole unit on the meaning 
of church membership. What concerns me is whether it is worth the effort to 
spend all this time in preparation and presentation when so many of their 
parents are not members of a church themselves and have shown little or 
no interest in the church. I am sure that these youngsters get little 
encouragement at home.” 

After some discussion, she concluded that perhaps the best thing 
for her to do was not to by-pass the unit, but rather to visit the parents in 
their homes, discussing the whole matter of their relationship to the religious 
guidance of their children, and trying to interest them, as a family, in the 
program of the church. 

Thus we have the concern of winning the family unit to the church. 
Here are some ideas we are trying to use in our work at Painesville. 

Ours is not a typical Brethren church in which children and parents 
come together to share the experience of worship. Many of the parents do 
not even assume the responsibility of taking their children to church 
school since most of them live within walking distance of the church. This 
situation is not new; it is one of the problems we face in building a church 
in a community such as ours. 

Family life in this neighborhood, in many cases, is of the type 
found in many new suburban areas. People have relocated and failed to 
take their church life with them. If the church is to contribute any 
lasting values to the development of the religious life of the child, it is 
necessary for the parents to share in this area of the child’s growth. 
Furthermore, the church will lack both financial stability and adequate 
leadership unless the family unit works together in helping to build the 
church. 

As new pupils enroll in the church school and as the program of 
the church expands into the life of the community, the challenge of winning 
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the support of the entire family becomes more intensified. For instance, 
there are now ten pupils enrolled in the CBYF class. Only one of the 
parents attends worship or co-operates with any phase of the church’s 
activities. ‘These homes whose children are already attending the church 
school are the first on our responsibility list. Each teacher is instructed 
to give the names and addresses of new pupils to the pastor. After he has 
made the initial call in the home, that home is assigned to a visitation team 
who submit to the pastor a written report of their call. This not only 
has brought new families into the church, but it also has strengthened the 
Christian commitment of families who have already come into the church. 

In starting a church in a new community, it is essential to provide 
facilities for a supervised nursery. I mention this because it is often 
overlooked as seemingly unimportant or put off until more adequate room 
is available. During the first few months we were here it was observed that 
half of the morning worshipers were either husbands or wives who had come 
alone because it was necessary for the other parent to remain at home with 
the small children. In trying to encourage the young parents to come, 
we provide a nursery. The mothers were glad to take turns in supervising 
it, and what a joy it was to see young couples worshiping together. 

The family unit is best served, too, when the church is conscious of 
relating its program to everyday living. 

In the first place, it must provide those study groups that will relate 
Christianity to the family’s needs. These classes must be planned for 
a time when the father and the mother can attend together. We are 
planning for a school of family life, to be held next fall, probably on 
Sunday evenings. Outstanding professional leaders of the community will 
present the various phases of Christian family life, including the mental, 
physical, and spiritual. We are hoping to follow that with a school of 
prayer. 

At the request of interested persons, a Bible-study class, held with 
the members seated around a table in front of the fireplace in our fellowship 
room, meets each Sunday evening to discuss informally the great Christian 
truths. Several couples attend these classes. 


Since beginning our work last June, we have formed two choirs for 
the children between the ages of seven and sixteen. Mothers of the choir 
members helped to make robes for the children. This helped to promote 
an interest in the church, and some of the parents, previously unconcerned, 
began to take an active part. 

The women have organized and meet each month for study and 
fellowship; the men meet monthly and the young people also have study 
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programs and social activities each month. In addition a family night of 
fellowship and worship is scheduled for each quarter. 

In the second place, a new church must not only be interested in the 
spiritual training of the family, but it must provide those wholesome 
recreational activities in which the entire family can share. Many new 
communities are without adequate recreational facilities. Such is the 
case here. This spring, the men of the church will supervise the development 
of the two-acre tract south of the parsonage-chapel for a community 
playground. Plans are now being made to enlist the co-operation and help 
of every interested person in the community. We hope to have supervised 
recreation each day for the younger children. Horseshoes, shuffleboard, 
and softball will be available for adult recreation. Our purpose is to provide 
not only a safe place for the children to play but also an area where the family 
can play together. 

Perhaps some of these plane are not in accord with the traditional 
methods used in winning people for Christ. But I believe we must begin 
with our families where they are and encourage them to seek the better 
way. Jesus said, “Man shall not live by bread alone. . . .”” A new church 
has no right to confront the community unless it is prepared to serve the 
spiritual needs of every family of the community. However, at the same 
time Jesus did not say that man did not need bread. He always had a proper 
balance between the spiritual and the physical, and he always had them 
in the proper order. A new church serving the community constantly has 
the challenge of meeting the spiritual, mental, and physical needs of all 
its families. 

Our work at Painesville has been rewarding thus far. In the first 
six months, twenty-nine persons were received into the fellowship of 
the church. Of these, twenty-five were adults. In four cases entire families 
were received; in eight cases both parents came into the church. 

I earnestly believe that the Church of the Brethren, with its rich 
heritage of family life, with its Christian fellowship and its social 
consciousness, has a real contribution to make in the development of family 
life in new communities. May God help us to do it. 
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Rural Brethren Families in Action 


Paut E. MILurer 


Each person trying to hammer out a way to serve Christ and his 
church finds that he and the church must help serve the basic unit, the 
Christian family. It is their business to make this family unit Christ-like. 
The church must reach out to challenge the family to grow and mature 
in worship, in fellowship, and in service as the children and parents are 
trained in the service of Christ. To me this task of sharing with rural 
families in actual life is a total task with many ramifications, not one which 
can be cut up into little segments. There are certain things that obviously 
must be done to serve the needs of these families. 

The church must provide an adequate church plant that meets the 
needs for worship, Christian education, fellowship, and community service. 
In terms of worship, there must be an adequate and worth-while preaching 
experience that is Bible centered and life centered and that presents a 
challenge for decision and growth in every life. The message must be 
warm in its approach and it must be dignified enough to draw families into 
the church fellowship Sunday after Sunday. 

It goes without saying that the Christian education arm of the church 
has far-reaching and long-range influence. Here is one place in which a 
church school should do more to train each family in its task as teacher. 
In the church school we have a child an hour or two each week, at the 
most, while the parents have the children many hours every day. We need 
to train our parents to teach the ways of Jesus. Under the Christian 
education category the church provides pre-marriage counseling, classes 
for home builders, workshops, conferences, and camps, all of which play 
a part in developing rural families. As couples become better fitted as 
parents, the church is strengthened in its basic philosophy. One period of 
six weeks in which we “took down our hair,” so to speak, and discussed family 
problems, was most helpful in our local church. Those participating in 
the study were rural families sharing experiences and seeking ways to make 
their homes Christ centered. 

To me, the atmosphere of a church is very important. This is a 
little difficult to explain; but I refer to the way in which a group shares, 
worships, and gets along together. ‘This is a somewhat intangible thing, and 
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yet it is very important. Families need to enjoy being together and to lean 
upon one another in times of joy as well as in times of sorrow. 

Let me say something about evangelism in families. This is a task 
so large and so deep that it must be a part of us every day. I would rather 
that families witnessed every day by word and deed than to shout from the 
housetops that this is the Way. Here again the importance of atmosphere and 
feeling is vital. There will be times in the year when special effort is made 
to win new families, but evangelism should be a constant concern as we 
share each day. 

Now we must look at mutual aid. I would rather have my family in 
a community where we can lean upon one another than to have all the 
insurance or social security in the world. Let me illustrate. One of our 
men was taken to the hospital for an emergency operation on one of his 
knees which kept slipping out of joint because of an old football injury. 
Neighbors came in to help with chores. The men of the church completed 
a corn crib he was building and picked his corn. The men who shared in 
this work really got a lift out of it because they had fun doing it together. 
Put a man in a task like that where others are sharing and you have one 
of the finest forms of recreation and fellowship. It is a real means of tying 
families together. You can imagine the feeling of the man with the injured 
knee. The only way he can repay those men is to share in like projects 
when someone else is in need. 

One fall one of the men was catching chickens. These chickens roosted 
in trees and were to be put into the hen house. The man slipped, fell out 
of a tree, and broke two limbs, one of them his own. It was corn-picking 
time. The men picked and cribbed his corn and the ladies came and helped 
furnish and prepare the noon meal. As I watch this type of sharing, I see 
rural families at work meeting community needs and increasing the group 
fellowship simultaneously. It helps produce the kind of atmosphere which 
is so vital. 

Now we come to another practical problem for our families, the solution 
of which has brought some very rich rewards. It has two facets. One has 
to do with partnerships or agreements between father and son, father and 
son-in-law, or between other relatives, or friends. 

One of the means by which the rural church can help Brethren families 
to place their roots deep into the soil is to encourage father-and-son partner- 
ships. This becomes an opportunity for strength and continuity of program; 
or it can turn out to be very frustrating if misunderstandings arise. If we 
watch this process of handing the land on from one generation to another, 
it becomes obvious that to make it work successfully, the older generation 
must be ready and willing to give the next generation a chance, and the 
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younger generation must be patient and yet willing to take on responsibility 
when it is offered. 

Look at some of the partnerships in our local congregation. Some 
are on a straight fifty-fifty basis of the entire business in both grain and 
livestock. In this set-up, age knows many of the problems and has the 
experience and capital to balance youth with its strength and energy. This 
team harnessed together can pull a tremendous load. As the young couple 
begins without furniture, a place to live, stock, equipment, or feed and seed, 
the younger man will place his energy in the balance, while the older man 
(whether father or father-in-law) will place his experience and investment. 

Suppose there is a case in which the initial arrangement brings the son 
into the partnership on a one-third basis. He starts without any cash 
investment. Only his energy and willingness to work are placed beside 
his father’s ongoing program of stock, machinery, land, and investment. The 
son is provided a place to live. As his earnings increase, he will come into 
a fifty-fifty arrangement. In the beginning stages the young man receives 
some cash per month so that he can take care of his living expenses until 
the year’s crop and increase are figured. This particular situation shows 
the two families sharing and hoping to have the name and influence of the 
family kept in a rural situation. This is a great help to the church program 
in terms of stability and continuity. 

One observation is pertinent here. The young couple must want this 
way of life; otherwise it will be quite unsatisfactory in many ways. If 
they are taking over the farm only because the older people want them 
to, and not because they have deliberately chosen this way, there will be 
much restlessness and frustration. 

In another case an uncle rented one of his farms to a nephew. This 
nephew also rented the “heavy crop” land on the farm where the uncle 
resided. As the young man began to gain experience and to accumulate 
some additional funds, the uncle sold him part of the farm on which the 
nephew lived. The nephew was able to purchase more land and now has a 
workable unit of his own. What I want to point out is that the uncle 
sold the first land under the market price and gave the nephew a very 
reasonable interest rate to pay off his mortgage. In other words, there 
were certain values which the uncle considered more important than the 
price of land. He wanted his nephew to get a foothold on the land and 
he realized that this would be a service both to the nephew and to the 
community. It is a joy to see a continuing increase in the number of family 
agreements between two generations. 

The other facet of establishing families on the land has to do with 
placement work in which a committee of three men elected by the church 
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helps those couples who want to rent or purchase land. This committee 
in our local church has had wide publicity, not because it has done so much, 
but because few others have done anything at all about this problem. Not 
mentioning any specific cases here, I would like to point out what I feel it 
has done for the church. First, this committee works with only the hard 
cases. If the young couple has a family to set them up, so much the better; 
the committee is not consulted. They help those who are in the greatest 
need and for whom they can do the most good. I think this is significant. 
Another observation is the policy of placing couples on more of a family-sized 
farm. The families they help do not try to farm the whole township. One 
more observation: The couples helped have said in every case that they 
hope the day will soon come that they can help some other couple get a 
start. Thus a snowball is started that is bound to grow. 

Let me come back to this matter of spirit or atmosphere in the church 
group, which I feel is very important. The idea of helpfulness bears fruit to 
increase the good feeling in the church. 

First of all we must make our families Christian in attitude and deed. 
The whole work and purpose of the church should be turned in this 
direction. As this dream begins to be a reality, you can see why I enjoy 
being a rural pastor. 


It is good to study our heritage and history and we are and should 
be proud of the pioneers who have led the way in making the church strong. 
However, I would rather make history than study it, by helping rural families 
pioneer in this generation. I want to help make it possible for them to sink 
their roots deep into the soil and to rear their families in an atmosphere of 
love, joy, and peace. 





The Local Church Working at Better Family Living 
OLDEN D. MiTcHELL 


INTRODUCTION 


The work of the local church in the field of home and family life 
rather accurately reflects its attitudes toward the home and the value it 
places upon the home in the total life of the church. Some churches have 
a deep concern for better family living and manifest this concern by 
providing a rich family-life program to give help to all those in the church 
and the community. 

The quality of the family-life program of a local church depends upon 
the basic philosophy of the pastor and other church leaders concerning 
marriage, home, and family. The program not only is evidence of the 
philosophy, but it also measures the depth of concern of the leadership 
of the church. 

Plans which have been followed in churches served by the writer 
as pastor, including the plans and program of the church in which he now 
serves, are here presented in a condensed form, but will give a glimpse of 
what has been done or what is now in the process of being done. 


WHY FAMILY LIVING IS IMPORTANT 


Many churches are wasting effort and missing a tremendous opportunity 
in trying to put on a family-life program because of a feeling that “we must 
do something,” without first developing a definite and clear-cut philosophy 
of family life as a basis of the program. Listed here are a few of the chief 
points in the philosophy of marriage and family life that have served as a 
foundation upon which the program of the local church was built. 

1. It is evident from the entire scriptural record, and especially from 
the teaching of Jesus (see Mark 10:2-12), that from the beginning of the 
human family upon the earth God had some definite plans for marriage and 
home and family life. God planned that when two people, a man and a 
woman, reach sufficient maturity to establish a new home they should find 
in this permanent and vital relationship life’s highest values and life’s richest 
possibilities. Only as two people enter upon marriage with the right 
attitudes can the home be established in harmony with the will and purpose 
of God. 

2. In the wisdom and love of God he planned for the home to be 
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the cradle of the growing one-ness of husband and wife. In this rich 
experience of sharing life, in the process of becoming increasingly one, both 
husband and wife find blessings that lift all of life to a higher level. Happy 
is that home, and grateful are that husband and that wife who find and fulfill 
God’s plan for the nourishing of the soul in a Christian home. 

8. Children are to be wanted, loved, and nurtured in a home where 
God is at home as he brings increasing one-ness to husband and wife. Only 
this kind of home is prepared for the coming of little ones, and for setting 
them on life’s journey with healthy minds and spirits as well as sound 
physical bodies. 

4. In the plan of God, and in the program of the church, the family 
is the basic unit in the Kingdom of God. The home must be the center of 
the growing concepts and experiences of the Christian faith. The home is 
the chief teacher of growing boys and girls in Christian living. To the 
parents to whom God entrusts little children he also entrusts the chief 
responsibility for their spiritual nurture. (See Deuteronomy 6:1-9.) The 
church is to assist the home in the religious nurture and training of the 
children, but its chief responsibility is to help the parents to do the 
job themselves! 

5. The family is the foundation of a strong and stable society. Only 
as there is a home life than honors God in an endeavor to measure up to 


his high expectations can children and youth be prepared to make this 
a better world in which to live. God, in his wisdom and love, planned for 
the home and family to be the basic unit in his larger family that includes 
all of society. It is through the homes and families that the church must 
make its most significant impact upon the culture in which it lives. 


DEVELOPING AND ADMINISTERING THE LOCAL PROGRAM 
OF FAMILY LIFE 


It is a well-known maxim that “what is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business.” In the local church the concerns of the pastor and other leaders 
must find channels of expression. They are busy people who see more things 
to do than they have time to accomplish. They face the constant danger of 
the captain of the cavalry in the Civil War who “hurriedly mounted his 
horse and rode away rapidly in all directions.” 

1. In the organizational pattern of a local church the pastor (or others 
who have a concern with family life) needs to find the proper channel by 
which to make most effective the family-life program of the church. This 
will include the developing of the total program, keeping it under constant 
evaluation, enriching and expanding it, and wisely administering it for the 
greatest possible good to the entire church and community. 
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2. In most churches the pattern will be to find the person who has the 
necessary qualifications of interest, experience, training, personality, and 
ability, and to secure the appointment of this person as director of family 
life. In many churches this person will be assisted by a committee, but in 
all instances the director will want to work in close co-operation with 
the pastor and the chairman of the Christian education commission. 

3. Since education in family life is the major element in the total 
program it seems wise for the director (or committee) to work under the 
guidance and direction of the Christian education commission. There is 
so much to the program of family life that involves fellowship, service, 
evangelism, worship, counseling, etc., that the program must never be 
considered as entirely Christian education. Thus the family-life program 
must be a program for the entire church, considered by the church board 
as one of the major component parts of the total life and work of the 
local church. 

4. “Leadership is the key to success” in the developing of the program 
and in its wise and careful administration. Finding the right leaders is of 
utmost importance, but helping them grow and develop as they serve is 
also essential. The program of growth should include: 

(1) Wide reading in all areas of family life, as well as related fields. 

(2) Interviewing other leaders in family-life work in local churches. 

(3) Counsel with pastor and other local church leaders regularly. 

(4) Counsel with professional leaders in the field of family life. 

(5) Study of what other churches are doing, with careful evaluation. 

(6) Attending conferences and institutes on family life. 

(7) Courses in college or graduate school in this field, or courses of 
an extension school. 

(8) Assisting neighboring churches in enriching their own programs 
of family life. 

(9) Careful analysis of the needs and problems of the families of the 
local church and community, and critical evaluation of the family- 
life program in terms of its help in meeting these needs and 
problems. 

(10) Developing a personal program of growth, and including in this 

doing some research in specialized areas of the total family-life 


program. 


MAJOR ELEMENTS IN THE FAMILY-LIFE PROGRAM OF THE 
LOCAL CHURCH 


All phases of the family-life program in the local church should help 
in implementing the basic philosophy, and at the same time be focused on 
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the real needs and problems of the families of the church and community. 
The program must also be geared to the interest of the church in family 
life, and the quality of the available leadership in this field. 


Local Family-Life Institutes or Conferences 


These have been held annually for a number of years, usually during 
Christian Family Week in May, for the local church or for a group of 
churches in the local community. Usually the institutes are for a series of 
Sunday evenings, or for a week end, or for three or four evenings in one 
week. Whenever possible, outside leadership is secured. Selected audio- 
visuals, books, and other reading materials are used. 

Most of the institutes have sought to give help to all ages in the church 
family, though some of them have been for specific age groups, or to deal 
with specific problems. It has been found advisable to have in each 
institute groups for junior highs, senior highs, young adults, middle-aged 
adults, and older adults, with all groups meeting together for a part of the 
time and then separately for discussion. 

By careful planning it is possible to secure very able leadership for 
family-life institutes. Sometimes it is easier to get strong leadership when 
a group of churches co-operate in an institute. It can be said that the total 


family-life program is immeasurably strengthened by a significant annual 
institute—but if this is the entire family-life program of the church it does 
about as much good as one gets from the church by attending a great worship 
service only on Easter Sunday! 


Parents Club or Forum 


In a year-round effort to help parents in the complex problems they 
face in family living, parents clubs have been formed. These may be for 
parents of a specific age group of children—pre-school, or elementary school, 
or high school—or they may be for all parents who are interested in 
enriching the life of their homes and families. In one church there was 
a couples club for those younger couples who were not yet parents, studying 
together how to attain the quality of home life they all wanted. 

The parents club usually has monthly meetings, with reading, study, and 
in some cases a little research being done over an extended period of time. 
Often there are projects or experiments in which the families engage in 
efforts to face more adequately the needs and problems that baffle them. 

In the parents club every type of need and problem in home and family 
life is studied and discussed, dealing especially with husband-wife and 
parent-child relationships. Through these meetings and activities parents 
are helped to sense the high possibilities to which God is calling them in 
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all the relationships of the family. Husband and wife find a new happiness 
in marriage and home life and thus are enabled to provide a more radiant 
atmosphere in which to nurture their children. 

One of the prime functions of the parents club is to encourage and 
assist the parents to assume their God-given role as the chief teachers of the 
Christian faith and way to their children. But to teach their children they 
must first understand and experience a living faith. Here the church can 
make one of its most significant contributions, not only to the homes and 
families, but also to the fulfilling of its total mission in the world. 


Pre-Marriage Training 

The pastor and the church have an agreement that he is not permitted 
to perform marriage ceremonies without having had at least two hours 
of counsel with the couple. This protects him from bespeaking God’s 
blessing where he cannot do it with some assurance of the wisdom of the 
marriage and the readiness of the couple to assume the vows with under- 
standing and sincerity. 

Through the years the training and counseling program has averaged 
about three months for each couple prior to marriage. Included in the 
training are the following: a series of counseling sessions, suggested or 
assigned reading, films or filmstrips for study and discussion, participation 
in a series of pre-marriage conferences along with other couples when this 
can be arranged, and meeting for a full evening’s discussion with at least 
one other young couple that has made a happy adjustment to the marriage 
relationship. : 

In the pre-marriage training, especially in the counseling sessions, the 
chief points of consideration are: God’s plan for marriage and the family; 
facing frankly the question, “Is it in accord with God’s will that you two 
should marry?”; the wide range of needs and problems that must be faced 
in preparation for one of life’s most demanding vocations, marriage and 
home building; Christian attitudes and wholesome information regarding 
sex and how it can contribute to God’s plan for love and marriage; specific 
needs or problems of either the prospective husband or wife; and the 
qualities of personality that make one interesting and easy to live with 
in marriage. 

Of course the real preparation for marriage begins in infancy and must 
be a continuous process through the years, especially in the junior-high 
period and beyond. Wholesome family living, plus a well-rounded family-life 
program in the church, plus all possible help from summer camps, college, 
etc., will provide the kind of training that will make much easier the specific 
training that is given as the couple approaches marriage. 
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Counseling in Family-Life Problems 

A ten-year-old girl comes to her pastor because she feels unwanted 
in her home where her father and her mother have been divorced and 
where the mother has remarried. A great-grandmother calls on her pastor 
for help in keeping the home together because the husband is an alcoholic. 
A middle-aged couple seek the help of the pastor on whether or not to 
separate and get a divorce because they are just bored with one another. 
A young wife or husband comes to confess and to seek help in restoring a 
home that is breaking. Parents who are bewildered with the tensions they 
face in husband-wife and parent-child relationships contact the pastor 
for help in facing their frustrations and seeing a way out of their seemingly 
hopeless situation. These are just a few of the wide range of personal and 
family problems that are continually brought to the pastor. 

Where the pastor has a deep concern for family living, and has a 
Christian philosophy of marriage and family life, he finds that a major 
portion of his time for counseling is spent in the area of family life. For 
the pastor who is able to give help in the wide range of family-life problems 
he finds this one of his most fruitful areas of ministry. 


Other Phases of the Family-Life Program in the Local Church 


1. Leading the entire local church to an awareness of need of, and a 
concern for, enriched family living. 

2. Seeking to discover and develop local leadership in the family-life 
work. 

3. Family night—one night per week at home, one night per month at 
church. 

4. Reading materials for church and home—library books and booklets 
for all age groups, Christian Home Magazine in every possible home, 
Upper Room booklets and other helps in family worship, leaflets and 
tracts on every aspect of home and family life for all members of the family. 

5. Referral of those with acute problems to specialists in the field— 
physician, psychologist, etc. 





Our Church Colleges and the Brethren Family 


J. JACK MELHORN 


I. TRENDS IN FAMILY-LIFE EDUCATION 


Many resources are available today to young people who are seeking 
family-life education. Courses in junior-high schools, high schools, colleges, 
and churches are preparing students for the wise choice of a mate and for 
adjustment in marriage. A number of agencies have special courses which 
prepare young people for parenthood. Extensive sociological and 
psychological research undergird the work of teachers and counselors. Both 
family-life education and marriage counseling are growing in scope and 
in value. 

The first course in preparation for family life for which college credit 
was given was inaugurated in 1922 at Boston University by Dr. Ernest R. 
Groves. Since that time, courses in the functional aspects of the family 
have become so popular that today they are given in more than seven 
hundred colleges and universities, while the importance of family-life 
education has become so widely recognized that it has spread to elementary 
schools, junior-high and senior-high schools, junior colleges, and adult 
educational groups. 

Family-life education on the elementary-school level. Emphasis on 
education for family life at the elementary-school level has been accentuated 
by a recognition of the formative nature of experience during these years. 
Some school systems have an integrated program in which education for 
family life is given in every grade. 

One study found that the five major problems of junior-high-school 
students were of the sort with which family-life education is concerned. 
They were: (1) grooming, (2) boy-girl relationships, (3) sex education, 
(4) personality, and (5) child-adult relationships." The study also stated 
that many high-school students feel that they need help in these matters 
before they reach high school. 

Family-life education in high school. The most recent study of trends 
and practices in family-life education at the high-school level was made by 
Kirkendall, who had sixty-eight persons representing nineteen states from 

* Helen Kane Jensen, “Integrating into the Curriculum the Physical and Social Adjustments of the 


Boys and Girls in a Junior High School” (unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Southern California. 
July 1954), page 3. 
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Connecticut to California fill out a survey form.” The most important 
finding of the survey was that some 75% of those who responded 
reported that fears that sex discussion might lead to “unwholesome 
experimentation” are decreasing. Fifty per cent of the group thought 
that free discussion of sexual matters was increasing and another 35% 
thought that it was beginning. Sixty-five per cent of the respondents 
felt that sex education was improving in scope, in that emphasis on 
considering sexual attitudes a normal part of education for marriage was 
growing. Fifty per cent reported that community and faculty acceptance 
of family-life education was increasing and another 40% said that such 
acceptance was beginning. Fifty per cent thought that the integrated 
approach to family life was increasing.’ 

In 1945, the state legislature of Oregon pioneered a state-wide integrated 
program by passing an act requiring sex education in the secondary schools. 
Many other states are now following suit. 

Several good texts are now available in the field of family living for 
high-school students; and summer institutes and courses in the communities 
for training teachers are increasing in scope and number. 


Family-life education in the colleges. A study of marriage education 
in the colleges was conducted under the joint auspices of the National 
Council on Family Relations and the American Social Hygiene Association 
during the academic year 1948-49.‘ Questionnaires were sent to 1,370 
colleges, junior colleges, and universities, and responses were obtained 
from 1,270 (93%) of the schools. Of those that responded, six hundred 
thirty-two (49.8%) described at least one course that was being offered; 
six hundred thirty-eight (50.2%) reported that no such course was being 
offered. Most of these marriage courses are relatively new, as about a 
third have been initiated within the last five years. 


The six hundred thirty-two schools reporting mention the total offering 
of six hundred sixty-one courses in marriage education, enrolling about fifty 
thousand students annually. This means that even on the college level 
only about one in fifty gets any help each year in preparing for marriage 
and family living. Engaged in teaching these classes are seven hundred 
sixty-five instructors. Considerable emphasis is given to practical, functional 
marriage education, as is indicated by the descriptions of the courses: 
functional course in preparation for marriage, 30%; functional course, 


* Margie Robinson Lee, “Current Trends in Family Life Education,” Marriage and Family Living, 
August 1952, pages 202-206. 

* For a detailed list of some principles basic to education for marriage and family life in high school, 
see Lester A. Kirkendall’s report in Marriage and Family Living, November 1949, pages 131-132, 135. 

“Henry A. Bowman, “Marriage Education in the Colleges,” Journal of Social Hygiene, December 
1949, pages 407-417. 
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history of marriage and family, social problems of the family, 16%; and 
functional course and social problems of the family, 14%. 

A more recent and detailed study was made in 1954 of marriage 
preparation courses in Southern California. In this study the schools 
were divided into two groups: (1) junior colleges, 54%; (2) colleges and 
universities, 46%. Questionnaires were returned by 88% of the junior 
colleges and 90% of the colleges and universities. Only 33% of the colleges 
and universities and 14% of the junior colleges had not included in the 
curriculum one or more courses in family life. 

These courses were taught in many different departments and by 
individuals trained in different fields. Departments of sociology had the 
greatest number of courses with departments of home economics running 
a close second. 

A wide range of teaching techniques were employed in the field of 
family education. Seventy-five per cent of the respondents in this study 
reported the use of movies, 5% the use of slides and filmstrips, and 15% 
the use of models, charts, and other visual aids. Most of the instructors 
supplemented their lectures with discussion, “buzz sessions,” and outside 
speakers. Only 10% of the teachers limited their presentation to lecturing. 


Contributions of college marriage courses. Since college classes in 
preparation for marriage are relatively new, there have been few studies 
completed which indicate results of such training. Anonymous evaluations 
by students at the end of the courses are generally favorable. An evaluation 
at Michigan State College indicated that 90% of the single students who_ 
had taken the class, Marriage and Family Relationships, stated they would 
recommend this course to another interested student. Approximately 80% 
of the married students indicated they would recommend the class to 
another married student.* The students were asked not to sign their 
answers; so it was felt that their replies were frank. 

A similar evaluation was used at La Verne College for three consecutive 
years. Ninety-three per cent of the single students and 86% of the married 
students who had taken the class, Marriage and the Family, stated they 
would recommend this course to another student. 

A study made at Stephens College,” which has one of the outstanding 
programs for students in preparing for successful marriage and parenthood, 
resulted in some significant data. A questionnaire was mailed to each of 


*James A. Peterson, Education for Marriage (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956), pages 
408, 409. 

*Judson T. Landis, “An Evaluation of Marriage Education,” Marriage and Family Living, Fall 
1948, pages 81-84, 100, 101. 

7 W. Clark Ellzey, “Marriage Questionnaire Report,” Marriage and Family Living, Fall 1949, pages 
133-135, 
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3,700 former students of the class in marriage. The course was begun in 
1934. Of the 1,587 (43%) replying, 1,064 were married, three hundred 
seventy-one single, ninety-six engaged, three separated, only twelve divorced 
and not remarried, eight widowed, sixteen divorced and remarried, and 
twelve widowed and remarried; five did not indicate marital status. Most of 
them reported that as a result of the course they had been active in furthering 
marriage education in various ways, from recommending students to take 
courses in marriage education to loaning their textbooks or notes. In answer 
to a specific question, 1,428 reported discussing marriage, using materials 
from the course, and 1,193 discussed these matters with “several friends.” 
Of the total number, 1,116 recommended a course in marriage preparation 
to friends going to college. 

With regard to judgment of the marriage course, seven hundred felt 
“much better” prepared for marriage as a result of it, six hundred said 
they were “better” prepared, ninety-four “about as well prepared,” four 
“less well prepared,” and none “much less well prepared.” More specific 
effects of the course were as follows: 

As a result of taking the marriage course: 1,382 reported that they were more aware 
of other factors besides love which are important in selecting a husband and in achieving 
successful and happy marriage. 191 felt equally well aware, and three felt less well 
aware. 939 felt more sure that they wanted to marry. 507 felt equally sure and 47 less 
sure. 649 felt less fear of remaining single, 638 equally fearful, 189 more fearful. 1,073 
felt more confident that their marriage would be successful and happy, 357 equally 
confident, 60 less confident. 1,308 recognized more clearly attitudes and feelings 
regarding sex which were wholesome and constructive, 21 equally, 12 less. 1,281 reported 
that they understood more clearly the mechanics of physical adjustments in marriage, 
208 equally well, and 29 less well. 1,327 realized more clearly the psychological and 
emotional aspects of physical adjustment in marriage. 1,333 realized more clearly the 
mutual responsibility of husband and wife in achieving good physical adjustment. 
1,258 had more adequate information regarding reproduction. 1,193 had less fear of 
the physical side of marriage; 1,153 had less fear of pregnancy and child birth.* 


The study by Gillies and Lastrucci used the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory (Student Form), the Mooney Problem Check List (College Form), 
a one-hundred-question test of factual information and a fifty-item open-end 
projective test of the sentence-completion type to evaluate contributions 
of a family-life course. The authors concluded that: (1) changes in student 
behavior as measured by the devices in this experiment did take place, 
presumably as a result of a college course in home and family living; (2) 
the changes in information were appreciably greater than the changes in 
attitude and personal adjustment.’ 


*Ellzey, op. cit., pages 134, 135. 
*D. V. Gillies and Carlo L. Lastrucci, “Validation of the Effectiveness of a College Marriage Course,” 
Marriage and Family Living, February 1954, pages 51-55. 
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A recent study was made at the University of Southern California 
which utilized an eighty-five-item instrument to measure changes in 
information, opinion, and sexual readiness resulting from participation 
in a marriage course.” The test was given to two classes, one in education 
for marriage and one in American history, at the beginning and at the end 
of the semester. There were one hundred one students in the marriage 
course (experimental group), and ninety-four in the American history class 
(control group). These two groups were matched for age, college class, 
religious affiliation, and marital status, but they were not matched for sex, 
as there were more men than women in the history class, and more women 
than men in the marriage class. Each group was divided into those who 
made high scores on the test and those who made low scores. 

In order to summarize the findings of this study, only the movement 
of students from the low division to the high division for the experimental 
and the control groups is given. The extent to which the percentage 
increased in the top division (the per cents of each class falling in the 
top division of test scores) indicated the degree to which the students have 
a greater total preparation for marriage, a greater sexual readiness, more 
information, and more accurate opinions about marriage. 

The “Marriage Readiness” score included all items and was a general 
score indicating the degree of readiness for marriage. While only 39.6% 
of the experimental students were in the upper division on the test at the 
beginning of the semester, at the end of the instruction period 63.4% 
made such scores. The CR for this difference was 2.4." The change in the 
control group was negligible and statistically not significant.” 

The “Marriage Opinion” score described students’ feelings in certain 
areas which were not regarded as factual in the presentation of class 
material. The judgment as to which “opinions” were correct and the 
indicated movement toward marriage readiness constituted the subjective 
judgment of the researcher and the teacher of the marriage class. In the 
experimental group, 63.4% were in the upper division on the test at the 


2° Wilbur W. Clark, “A Study of Opinions and Information of a College Class Before and After 
Taking a Marriage Education Course as Compared with a Control Group” (unpublished Master’s thesis, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, August 1954), pages 28-35. 

72 A statistical test employed to decide if the difference between two percentages or averages is a 
real or chance difference leads to a result in the form of a number called the critical ratio (or its 
abbreviation, CR). When this number (the CR) is 2 or higher (i.e., 2.3 or 3.6) the difference is assumed 
to be real and not due to chance factors. It is then characterized as statistically significant. 

For instance, a CR of 2 means that the difference between the percentages being compared might 
occur by chance in one out of twenty occasions in which two coins were tossed one hundred times each. 
If the CR is 2.5, the possibility of the difference being due to chance is approximately one in a hundred, 
and if the CR is 3.0, one in three hundred sixty-nine. The size of the CR increases both with the 
magnitude of the difference between the two percentages and the number of cases. The critical ratio, 
CR, may be defined as the ratio between the observed difference of two percentages and the standard 
error of the difference. 

7? Test, 14.9%; and retest, 18.1%. 
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beginning of the semester, and on the retest 82.3% were in the upper 
division. The difference between the test and retest of the control group 
was not significant. 

The “Marriage Information” score had to do with the mastery of 
items generally regarded as true by authorities in the field. No significant 
change was recorded by either the experimental or the control group.” In 
fact, the control group changed more than the experimental group.” 

The “Sexual Readiness” score measured changes in attitudes toward 
sexual and reproductive phases of marriage. The changes recorded for 
this item were most significant as indicated by a CR of 3.4 while the 
control group varied scarcely at all.’ A subjective evaluation form was 
given the students of this marriage class at the end of the semester, and 
their evaluation paralleled the researcher’s more objective analysis. 

More studies need to be made so that teachers of marriage courses can 
scientifically evaluate their efforts and improve their methods. It appears 
that marriage courses do make significant contributions both to the formation 
of wholesome attitudes and to the acquiring of essential information.” 


Counseling services for the family. Marriage counseling is an emerging 
profession. Traditionally in America, marriage and the family have been 
institutions that have been taken for granted. Consequently there was 
little preparation for them. Today the attitude has changed considerably. 
People are starting to recognize the tremendous need for expert assistance in 
strengthening family life and in preventing personal and societal breakdown. 

Marriage and family counseling services are spreading to the schools. 
Several colleges and universities have recently provided marriage and family 
counseling for the students. Many students ask for help in preparing for 
marriage; others bring their marital or family problems to the counselor 


ce, 24. 

1* Test, 36.6; retest, 30.8: CR, -.7. 

15 Experimental group: test, 66.3%; retest, 72.3%: CR, .8. Control group: test, 27.7%; retest, 
40.4%: CR, .9. 

*8In this respect this study varied from the Gillies-Lastrucci study, and it may reflect different 
emphasis in the two classes’ studies. 

27 Experimental group: test, 56.4%; retest, 81.2%: CR, 3.4. Control group: test, 53.2%; retest, 
54.3%. 
+8 Although there has been much speculation on an a priori basis concerning the effect of marriage 
education courses in modifying the subsequent behavior of students of these courses, there has been 
little attempt to use objective measurements to test whether participants in these courses are prepared to 
engage more successfully in marriage and family life than nonparticipants. A study designed for this 
purpose has recently been completed by George H. Finck with matched groups of college graduates. 
The purpose of this study was to test the assumption that participation in a marriage education course 
in college was a basis for the prediction of success in marriage. From this study it was concluded that: 
(1) the factors of difference between participants and nonparticipants that can be traced to the class 
experiences of a course in marriage education cannot be isolated in the areas examined by this study; 
(2) participating, or not participating, in a course in marriage education does not of itself determine 
certain gross characteristics of the family configuration and does not demonstrably modify the subsequent 
behavior of the participants in the direction of getting married, staying married, and having children. 
See article by Finck, Marriage and Family Living, February 1956, pages 61-64. 
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for assistance. Even on the public-school level some of these services are 
being introduced. 

The diversity in backgrounds of individuals to whom students turn 
for help with their problems is very interesting. One study listed the 
relative roles of selected persons as counselors of college students in the 
areas of concern according to responses by 1,265 students in forty-seven 
colleges.” The rank order of frequency of responses,” listing the per cent 
of total responses, in the above-mentioned study was as follows: girl-friend 
(18.0), boy-friend (17.2), mother (17.2), father (9.6), teacher of marriage 
and family course (6.5), sister (6.1), spouse (4.2), brother (3.8), doctor (3.6), 
minister (3.1), priest (1.7), cousin (1.5), aunt (1.5), psychologist (1.4), 
psychiatrist (1.0), home economist (0.7), sociologist (0.6), vocational 
specialist (0.6), uncle (0.5), biologist (0.4), social worker (0.4), lawyer (0.2), 
rabbi (0.2), and dentist (0.1). 

With such a wide variety of individuals engaged in one form or another 
of the helping process, it is important that the student have some criterion 
by which to judge the qualifications of those to whom he may turn for 
guidance. 

In 1948 a committee composed of members from the National Council 
of Family Relations and the American Association of Marriage Counselors, 
with Dr. Abraham Stone as chairman, adopted the following: 

Marriage counseling is here regarded as a specialized field of family counseling which 
centers largely on the inter-personal relationship between husband and wife. It 
involves many disciplines and is inter-professional in character. Those who wish to 
enter this field, however, whether physician, clergyman, psychiatrist or social worker, 
require a common body of scientific knowledge, techniques and qualifications. 

Standards for acceptable and recognized marriage counselors are herewith presented 


in terms of academic training, professional experience and qualifications, and personal 
qualifications. 
1. Academic Training 

a. Every marriage counselor shall have a graduate or professional degree from an 
approved institution as a minimum qualification. This degree shall be in one of 
the following fields: education, home economics, law, medicine, nursing, psychology, 
religion, social anthropology, social work, and sociology. 

b. Whatever the field of major emphasis, there shall be included accredited training 
in: psychology of personality development; elements of psychiatry; human biology, 
including the fundamentals of sex anatomy, physiology and genetics; sociology of 
marriage and the family; legal aspects of marriage and the family; and counseling 
techniques. 

2. Professional Experience and Qualifications 
a. The candidate shall have had at least three years of recognized professional 


1®Teland Ellis Glover, “The Teacher of Marriage and the Family as Counselor” (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 1951), page 87. 
*° There was a total of 3,344 responses, 
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experience subsequent to obtaining his degree. In addition, he shall have had 

actual experience as a clinical assistant in marriage counseling under approved 

supervision. 
b. A candidate’s qualifications shall include: 

(1) Diagnostic skill in differentiating between the superficial and the deeper level 
types of maladjustment, and the ability to recognize when the latter type 
requires referral to other specialists. 

(2) A scientific attitude toward individual variation and deviation, especially in 
the field of human sex behavior, and the ability to discuss sexual problems 
objectively. 

3. Personal Qualifications 
a. The candidate shall possess personal and professional integrity in accordance with 
accepted ethical standards. 
b. The candidate shall have an attitude of interest, warmth, and kindness toward 
people, combined with a high degree of integration and emotional maturity. 
c. The personal experience of marriage and parenthood is a decided asset.” 
The student may wonder where a counselor of these qualifications can 
be obtained. In communities in which there are social-work agencies or 
colleges, inquiries made to these organizations usually result in referral 
to competent persons or agencies. If no such service is available in a given 
locality, a letter to the American Association of Marriage Counselors, 270 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York, will bring an appropriate response 
about family-life education and marriage counseling facilities. This is 
the professional society of competent marriage counselors. It has a 
comprehensive directory of services throughout the United States. 

Today, no student, no individual, need blunder through a complex 

situation, for ample resources are available to meet the problems which can 


hinder a successful marriage. 


II. INDUCING BRETHREN YOUTH TO ATTEND COLLEGE 


Fifty years ago one in twenty young people of college age attended 
college. —Today more than one in four of such persons attend college; 
in fact, there are 2,500,000 students in American colleges today. Many 
educators have estimated that the ratio will grow and that soon one third 
or more of all Americans reaching adult citizenship responsibilities will 
have attended college. There appears to be increasing demand and need 
for a college education today and for the years ahead. 

In the careful choice of a college, the following items should be 
included: (1) choose a college whose graduates have a good reputation; 
(2) choose a small, friendly college; (3) choose a college where the real 
character of the people who live on campus, and the loyalties which they 
build, give a new dimension to life; (4) choose a college whose teachers 


#1 “Marriage Counseling,” Marriage and Family Living, Winter 1949, pages 5, 6. 
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are above reproach as Christian leaders; (5) choose a college where religion 
undergirds all of life.” 

A student should want to select a college of his own denomination 
because he is expected to serve it after graduation, whether as teacher, lawyer, 
chemist, or minister. The Church of the Brethren is interested in the 
future of her youth and has taken every care to score high in its colleges 
on the five preceding points. The students, the teachers, the trustees, and 
the people who support the church colleges know that the Christian life 
counts. All are committed to uphold the church’s ideals. 

A young person should want to attend a Church of the Brethren college 
because the friendships and ideals formed in college are for a lifetime. 
Romances begin and mature. Vocations are chosen and pursued. The 
church connections made ought to be lasting, and during college the 
student should be preparing to serve the church which is his. 

If young people are to be drawn to church colleges it is imperative 
that the colleges understand the factors influencing students to attend 
college. In 1954 and 1955 La Verne College made a survey to determine 
why freshmen selected that particular college for their education.” Some 
of the results of this study were interesting and are briefly summarized in 
an attempt to understand the factors influencing student selection of La 
Verne College. 

The college freshmen reported that they first began planning to go 
to college during the following times: (1) freshman year in high school, 
68.4%; (2) sophomore year, 3.5%; (3) junior year, 7%; (4) senior year, 
15.8%; and (5) after graduation from high school, 5.3%. 

They reported that they first began planning to enter La Verne College 
at the following times: (1) freshman year in high school, 26.3%; (2) 
sophomore year, 5.3%; (3) junior year, 7%; (4) senior year, 38.6%; and 
(5) after graduation from high school, 22.8%. 

Some of the following activities influenced their decision to enter La 
Verne College. The following items, listed in rank order, were very 
influential in this decision: small-college atmosphere, religious affiliation, 
friends going to La Verne College, advice given by parents, scholarship or 
grant-in-aid, better training in field of interest, advice by students of the 
college, advice by alumni of the college, friendly replies to requests for 
information, and personal visits to the college.” 


?2 Harold D. Fasnacht, “After High School, What?” CBYF Program Kit, Volume 2, pages 83-87. 

*8 The director of admissions at La Verne College made the survey of fifty-seven freshmen in 
1954, and sixty-five freshmen in 1955. All percentages and rankings are based on the combination of 
these two classes, or a total of 122 cases. Sixty-nine per cent of the freshmen was members of the 
Church of the Brethren. Approximately 62% graduated from high schools with enrollments over 
one thousand. 

**Only the top ten jtems are listed from a total of nineteen items, 
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They reported that the following items, listed in rank order, had 
little or no influence in their decision to attend La Verne College: visit to 
high school by college representative; opportunities to find employment 
near by; newspaper, brochure, or other publicity; advice given by high-school 
teachers; athletic activities; nearness to home; location away from home; 
attractive appearance of the college in the view booklet; scholarship or 
grant-in-aid; friends going to La Verne College.” 

The following items had some influence in their decision: prestige of 
degree from La Verne College, college attractive in view booklet, advice 
given by high-school teacher, friendly replies to requests for information, 
advice from alumni of college, advice by student of college, friends going 
to La Verne College, personal visit to the college, opportunities to find 
employment near by, and location away from home. 

The following media influenced their choice of college: La Verne 
College students, college catalog, college yearbook, faculty members, chapel 
choir, quartets and trios, and college movies or slides. The following 
sources of information had little or no influence in their decision for La 
Verne College: radio programs, newspaper stories and pictures, alumni 
bulletin, quartets and trios, college view book or folder, student newspaper, 
and chapel choir.” 

The time of decision in planning to attend college, the activities 
influencing the decision, and the sources of information influencing the 
student’s choice are important. An evaluation of these data can help 
colleges become more efficient in inducing young people to take advantage 
of a college education. 


III. SUGGESTIONS, RECOMMENDATIONS, AND CONCLUSIONS 


Up to this point most of the material in the article has been descriptive 
and of a background nature. This is helpful in analyzing, evaluating, and 
planning for the future. 

In this final section, suggestions and recommendations are presented 
with the hope that a few new ideas will be diffused and that much social 
research will be stimulated. 

1. Interested persons should discover what is being done in the 
local elementary schools to provide sound education for family life. 

2. Many junior-high-school students feel that they need help in the 
matters of grooming, boy-girl relationships, sex education, personality 
development, and child-adult relationships. Are these needs being met 
in the community? 


*5 Only the ten largest percentages are given from the total list of items. 
7° Only the most important items are given from a list of twelve items. 
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3. Every high-school boy and girl has the right to look forward to a 
happy marriage and stable family life. The following principles should 
suggest adequate preparation for this goal: 

(1) A program of education for marriage and family life must be 
planned in harmony with the needs and development of pupils. 

(2) Family-life education implies a broad, inclusive educational 
program. 

(3) Since parenthood is so important a part of the marriage relationship, 
considerable attention should be given to the place of children and their 
contributions to the home. 

(4) Sex education of children and youth should be an essential part 
of their education for successful marriage and family life. 

(5) The personal qualifications of the teachers are highly important to 
success in instruction in preparation for marriage and family life. 

(6) Adequate facilities for counseling should be available as a part of 
a program of marriage education. 

(7) The total school environment, not simply the curriculum, should 
be studied for its possible contribution to the objective of insuring better 
marriages. 


(8) While, in general, classes composed of both boys and girls provide 
the most desirable instructional arrangements, the educational principle 
of due regard for the pupil’s developmental level and his present state of 
insight must be respected. 


(9) Schools may incorporate units on education for marriage and 
family life into various subjects of the curriculum. 


(10) Careful planning to insure co-ordination of instruction for 
marriage and family life with other subjects and general acceptance by the 
school personnel itself should accompany the introduction of such a program. 


(11) A program of community education designed to build under- 
standing of the contributions which the school can make to better marriages 
and more adequate families is a minimum essential. 


(12) The provision of adequate educational opportunities in marriage 
and family life must be recognized as a joint responsibility of various 
community institutions. It is particularly the responsibility of the home, 
school, and church. These institutions should join forces to eliminate 
conditions inimical to satisfactory marriage and family life, and to provide 
a well-balanced, constructive educational program.” 

27 School and community leaders who can sponsor or direct programs in marriage and family-life 


education should examine Dorothy T. Dyer’s book, The Family Today: A Guide for Leaders in Family 
Life Education (University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1950); 169 pages. 
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4. The college can be helpful in meeting the needs of students in the 
area of marriage and family life. 

(1) There should be a functional marriage and family-life education 
course offered to freshman and sophomore students. Or, sufficient data 
could be taught in a course on personal hygiene or a course on personality 
adjustment. There should also be an advanced course on the family available 
to junior and senior students. 

(2) It would be helpful to have numerous opportunities for college 
and seminary faculty personnel in the field of marriage and the family to 
meet regularly for discussion, sharing of information and research findings, 
and other concerns as related to Brethren students. 


(3) Inquiries should be made as to what attempts have been made to 
study and understand the trend toward earlier marriages in high school 
and college, and what efforts have been made to meet the needs of the 
increasing proportion of married students attending college. 

(4) All effective teaching aids, techniques, and innovations could be 
shared by the instructors of classes in marriage preparation. 

5. Marriage and family-life instructors should rigorously examine the 
effectiveness of their courses in preparing youth for effective and successful 
family living. This is very difficult and time consuming, but an essential 
for concentrated future planning of course materials and methods. 


There has been very little attempt to use objective measurements to test 
whether participants in marriage courses are prepared to engage more 
successfully in marriage and family life than nonparticipants. When the 
Christian element is added to the success items in marriage, the problem 
of objective measurement is greatly compounded. More research data in 
this area are urgently needed. 


6. Every college should provide adequate counseling service for the 
students, especially in the area of marriage and family problems. This also 
includes premarital counseling. Every effort should be made to keep the 
qualifications of the counselors as high as possible. The college and the 
community should maintain a list of qualified marriage counselors, as 
well as a list of reputable agencies to which those in need of guidance may 
turn. 


7. Young people should be made increasingly aware of the advantages 
of a college education. Each Brethren college has utilized many means in 
attracting students. Some of these have been as follows: summer camps, 
college visitation days (senior day), choir programs, pulpit assignments, 
athletics, advice of parents and alumni, college students, interviews with 
college representatives, literature of many types, etc. Without some study 
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and analysis of these factors it is difficult to determine which are most 
effective and which need improvement. The study may also suggest new 
avenues by which young people can be interested in obtaining the values 
of a college education. 


These data are valuable as they remove the guesswork which is often 
the basis for student recruitment. These data should provide concrete facts, 
usable facts which can improve the efficiency of the college. 


8. The colleges need to re-examine the extension service possibilities 
to the community and the church. Plans need to be completed in regard 
to the teaching load, summer schedule, and financing practices. Allowing 
for geographical differences, there should be some systematic program 
developed which would permit faculty members to participate more 
frequently in extension work, summer camps, workshops, institutes, and 
conferences at the local, district, and regional levels. 

A number of alternative solutions have been offered to meet this 
problem: (1) the college might locate persons residing in the region who 
are academically qualified and appoint them to extension service as from 
the college; (2) a region might attempt to underwrite the salary of a 
professor for the summer when he is not teaching, counting on district, 
regional, and local groups to absorb at least a part of the cost; (3) educate 
churches, districts, and regions to the idea of a per diem or set rate of 
compensation plus travel expenses (the college may need to initiate the 
policy); (4) the regional family life committee might take the initiative in 
setting a financial policy, and also in building the list of qualified persons 
(since non-credit work will usually be offered, there could be more freedom 
in choosing leadership).” 

In conclusion, the conservation of family life and family values is of 
great importance to church and society not only because we must prevent 
heartbreak, disintegration of personalities, and damage to children, but 
also because good family life brings richness and fulfillment to individuals, 
and good homes are the foundation of good communities. 

Also, the conflict between forces of hate and fear on the one hand and 
forces of love and trust on the other comes down ultimately to the kind of 
people we are and the sort of attitudes we have. Bitterness in domestic 
relationships works out into society. Frustration in the family grows into 
cynicism about life. On the other hand, good family life sends out its 
wholesome and constructive influences into the community, the nation, and 
the world, and these in turn also influence the family. 


*8 Conference of Church and Educational Leaders Report, Manchester College, North Manchester, 
Indiana, August 8-11, 1955, pages 19-25. 
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The family also gives a clue to a cosmic pattern with fatherly Power 
and Love at the heart of life. A universe which has produced fathers and 
mothers, and hence families, may be inferred to have fatherly purpose for 
life. These large values come back to the family and enhance its significance 
and happiness. This gives background to the particular programs of 
the church and the college for the enrichment of marriage and family 
living.” 


) 
| 


*° Leland Foster Wood, “Church Problems in Marriage Education,” The Annals, November 1950, 
pages 177, 178. 





The Family---Some Basic Considerations 
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We live in an age that is increasingly concerned about the function 
and significance of the family. Articles and books are being written on 
a voluminous scale, and practically all newspapers offer syndicated advice 
daily and by the column. In the midst of all this, the juvenile courts are 
beginning to put the pressure on the parents and the home, the social 
scientists are constantly pointing to the family as the crucial social unit, 
and the clergy are initiating new methods to deal with this social unit as 
a divinely ordained institution. 

Enmeshed in all of this, however, seems to be a certain hollowness or 
what may well be called a cultural lag. On the one hand we raise our 
voices in unanimous support of this mutual conviction while on the other 
our society produces numerous forces which mitigate against that which 
we rightly assume to be the cornerstone of our civilization. The purpose 
of this discussion is not to reject our complex society but rather to identify 
some of the factors that seem to undermine, ofttimes quite insidiously and 
unconsciously, the Christian value structure. New insights alone will never 
save us. About this I have no illusions. I do believe, however, that a 
knowledge of some of our ideological adversaries will assist us in being, 
more aware of exactly what our own position is on the family, and, after 
knowing this, being prepared to express it in a more forthright and 
competent fashion. 

Although we can say that we have supported the divine nature of the 
family all along, I do not believe we have always known why, in a 
philosophical sense; or that we have always been aware of those forces within 
our own communities and churches, yes, and even in ourselves, which, if 
consistently followed, would have produced results quite disastrous to our 
family ideal. 

Furthermore, I approach this subject from a “highly charged” 
perspective. As chaplain of a school for delinquent boys in a large 
metropolitan area, I will express certain biases and generalizations which 
may be provincial or dogmatic, or both. Moreover, as I see the tragedy of 
lonely human beings struggling for existence even though they be 
delinquent, I cannot help but feel that this same tragedy is re-enacted in 
every town, in every church, and, to a degree, in every home. For us, the 
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Brethren, this tragedy may take a more culturally acceptable form but the 
same emptiness can often haunt our souls as we seek for meaningfulness and 
purpose in life. 

Before becoming more directly involved with specific problem areas, 
it may be helpful to take a quick look at what we really believe about the 
family. What are its origins, its purposes, its goals? It seems easy for 
us to become so engrossed in the ethics of a situation that we forget that 
even the simplest act is based on some kind of philosophy. It is my firm 
belief that our acts become more consistent and creative when we have some 
understanding of their origins. Even such a “good” as tithing can be a 
very compulsive and anxiety-producing act if it becomes a mere facade for 
unresolved guilt feelings. Ethics become more satisfying and increasingly 
religious when they express an understood need or concern of the total 
person. To be good is noble but to be good for an understood purpose 
approaches divinity. Now for a look at some of the biblical background 
involved in this subject. 

An assumption we would all make is that our family concept is basically 
Christian. Although believing this, as we believe that all husbands should 
love their wives, what are some elements of this belief? In our Hebrew 
tradition the family is the central core of existence. It is not trite to say 
that monotheism and monogamy were the only two consistent patterns of 
“the Chosen People,” as we follow them through the Old Testament. The 
creation stories show that the order of the world is crowned by the creation 
of man and woman. The patriarchal structure seemed a part of the family 
from its Old Testament inception. 

This is more clearly understood and underscored by the degree to 
which the father’s authority is found in the meaning and significance of the 
son. As might be expected in such a hierarchy of values, the wife was first 
and foremost a sexual being. Her fundamental duty was to multiply her 
husband’s family. Furthermore, death was the penalty for unfaithfulness, 
though only on her part. One is tempted to suggest here that the reason 
this culture (created by man) was so severe with women was but a defense 
against the male rapacious instincts. A dual standard was further perpetuated 
when, if the wife was unable to produce a son, the husband was allowed 
intercourse with another woman so long as it did not infringe upon another 
husband’s rights. Since the man was the sole authority for the Israelites, it 
was quite understandable that procreative unfaithfulness became quite 
acceptable. Granting their value structure, certainly several women were 
more proficient than one in satisfying the demand for sons. 

It should be noted, however, that not all of this polygamy was primarily 
for procreative purposes. As with David and Solomon it could be more 
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accurately called “political polygamy,’ even though it seemed to have the 
same basic purpose—building up the House of David. In spite of this, 
it must not be forgotten that all of this rationalization was a way of 
maintaining the People of God in contrast with the surrounding Canaanites. 
This can be very interestingly compared to the earliest Christians who 
worked out their view of marriage as a way of maintaining the church until 
the second coming, as over against the surrounding Hellenistic practices. It 
is somewhat strange to observe how, in defending themselves against their 
polygamous Canaanite neighbors, the Israelites allowed themselves to 
practice an existential polygamy so that the monogamous family culture 
could be perpetuated. Even today, orthodox Jewish law permits divorce 
if the woman is barren. It is interesting to note, in connection with this, 
that according to certain fertility studies, the male in some cases is just as 
responsible, if not more so, for barrenness than the female. 

As we turn to the New Testament we quickly observe that the principle 
of a hierarchy of values applies although now it takes an eschatological form. 
Paul’s writings on marriage, for example, can be fully understood only in 
the light of his own expectations of an imminent second coming. Why 
bother with the problems of marriage, children, and financial support, he 
must have reasoned, when the job of a Christian was to prepare those 
already living for the imminent end? Hence Paul’s casualness and relative 
disinterest in marriage was due to pragmatic rather than philosophical 
considerations. Preventive medicine was out of the picture since the world 
would not exist long enough to reap its benefits. Paul probably would 
have reacted toward the Heifer Project as he did toward marriage. “It’s 
a good thing,” he would have said, “but we don’t have time for it now.” 
Had we a Brethren Service Commission in those days, Paul would have 
made an excellent executive director in charge of “emergency salvation.” It 
should be said, in fairness to Paul, that one can find bits of evidence in his 
later writings that indicated he was growing less sure of the immediacy 
of the second coming. 

Soon it became quite apparent that although Paul’s theology was most 
profound, his prophetic insights were much less so. As the years passed, 
the church had to adjust to a pure, unadulterated human existence, and the 
theology of the second coming grew much more mature. Shortly we find 
the post-Pauline writer of Timothy openly attacking those heretics who were 
forbidding marriage (1 Timothy 4:3) and even going so far as to advise the 
young widows to remarry. Further on, the same author tries to make certain 
that the other extreme is avoided when he put into the qualifications of 
the bishop, elder, and deacon that they must each be “‘the husband of one 
wife.” 
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In taking another look at Paul and the gospels, it is somewhat clear 
that Jesus gave us very little detailed teaching on marriage. Jesus’ real 
teachings were more implicit; everything he said and did in actual encounters 
with his followers gave marriage a wholly new status. He repudiated 
divorce as a concession to human weakness (Mark 10:2-12), implying that 
we need to recognize the basic validity of the sacred relationship which 
marriage symbolizes and divorce so quickly destroys. Furthermore, Jesus 
wanted it clearly understood that committing adultery was more than a 
mere physical transgression. It was, fundamentally, a spiritual matter that 
originated with the philosophy of life of the persons involved. If man 
thought of woman as a mere vehicle of his pleasure or only as a bearer of 
children, this tended to destroy his ability to relate with her at a more 
spiritual level. Was not Jesus’ concern at this point an indirect attack 
on the rigid patriarchal family structure of his day? In Jesus’ approach 
to divorce and the family, his major concern was always at the motivational 
level. He kept trying to implant the fact that wrong external acts are 
but symptoms of wrong relationships. As he went around establishing right 
relationships, men began to see beyond the sterility of legalism and to 
recognize that the real citadel of salvation lies within the human encounter. 

What I have attempted to illustrate above is that the family relationship 
and how it is expressed is symbolic of a specific Culture’s hierarchy of 
values. If the father is the pinnacle of authority and the children are but 
an extension of his ethnic ego and if women are regarded primarily 
as productive vessels, then the Jewish law of the Old Testament makes 
sense. If, however, marriage is a mutual affair based on shared authority 
and mutually desired children, then even procreative unfaithfulness is 
completely out of the picture. Existential polygamy was acceptable to the 
Israelites because their highest value was a large family with a patriarchal 
hierarchy. Persons, as such, were but instruments to this end. 

Today our purer monogamy is based on a more enlightened Christian 
sense of values which says that the highest value is the sacredness of the 
personality and that this can best be safeguarded within the monogamous 
family structure. Again we find our value structure creating our specific 
cultural institutions. It is a real question today, if our value structure 
is changing (as is existentially evident) and if the family is no longer 
monogamous (again, existentially), how long it will be before our entire 
monogamous structure will collapse. Although this collapse does not 
demonstrate itself through espousal of polygamy, it does express itself in the 
divorce court, on the faces of delinquent children, and in the tense 
atmosphere of an unfaithful home. It would seem, then, that our efforts 
should be not only in the direction of improving divorce laws, removing 
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slums, or returning to the country. But also, our efforts should be 
co-ordinated in the direction of helping persons to develop a value structure 
which sees divorce and adultery as a defamation of those spiritual principles 
around which their lives should be oriented. 

God reaffirmed his stand on monogamy through the life pattern of 
Jesus. Jesus made the family a matter of relationships as well as of law. 
The family was more than an ethical hatchery; it was a spiritual encounter 
wherein new life was created and existing life was made new. 

With this as a hasty background for a philosophy of the family, let 
us get into specific problem areas. The areas I have chosen are not meant 
to be exhaustive in any sense of the word. It might be most accurate to 
refer to them as seeming particularly crucial to me at this writing. Any 
one of them could well serve as a topic worthy of consideration by itself. 


THE OVERSIMPLIFICATION OF THE CONCEPT OF MARRIAGE 


Even before young people begin to think seriously about choosing a 
life partner, they are bombarded by stimuli emanating from various 
institutions with quite different purposes and perspectives. In church they 
are exhorted that marriage is a sacred union, ordained by God, wherein 
love reigns supremely. In the movies and on TV they are subjected to a 
consistent diet of romantic tripe which glamorizes the embrace. In much 
of the marriage literature the mechanics and technical aspects of adult 
love-making seem to outshadow the responsibilities of its sacred procreative 
function. In their homes they are involved in a complex intimacy which 
confronts them with both the security and the primitiveness of normal © 
family living. The majority of these stimuli tend to idealize the marriage 
relationship by overplaying its pleasures to the point of being dishonest 
and most unrealistic. 

This is not to say that the embrace, the family picnic, or the summer 
vacation is not pleasant or significant within the encounter of marriage. 
Rather, it is to point out the basic need to express openly the ambivalent 
feelings which are an inevitable ingredient of any intimate love relationship. 
Marriage also involves such seemingly negative aspects as heated expressions 
of feelings and occasional disgust with one’s mate. No small group of human 
beings can ever expect to live together within the intimate crucible of the 
family without some expression of negative feelings—despite the current 
popularity of a supposedly all-encompassing “‘positive thinking.” To believe 
otherwise is not only to negate our actual selves but to create a perfectionistic 
ideal which can so easily deteriorate into the subtleties of tension and 
anxiety. “Be ye angry and sin not,” St. Paul instructs us. Anger can be 
a creative force within any relationship if it is honestly expressed and 
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earnestly controlled. True love can find little room in the anxious life 
haunted by the need to repress. To learn the “art of fighting” is not only 
a play on words; it is also a spiritual necessity (provided, that is, that you 
are a pacifist!) We have been so incessantly conditioned to be “nice” that 
it somehow seems sinful to be otherwise. Someone once said that a good 
many people need an area in which to fight safely. A strong marriage, they 
continue, is often a wonderful opportunity for arguing without evil results, 
provided the blinds are pulled, the doors shut, and the neighbors cannot hear. 

One of the undesirable results of the inability to express ambivalent 
feelings between parents is that discipline becomes more dependent on 
parental feelings than on the child’s behavior. Whenever a feeling exists 
unconsciously it expresses itself unconsciously, and the way to avoid this 
subterfuge activity is always to deal openly and quickly with our difficulties. 
“Agree with thine adversary quickly .. .”” even scooped Freud in the 
significance of the unconscious. 

In addition to forgetting the humanness of marriage, I think our 
problem of oversimplification has a more indirect concomitant. This could 
be called our individualistic philosophy of life. Our whole culture seems 
to be obsessed with the rights of the individual without really attempting 
to integrate these rights into meaningful relationships. Does this laissez 
faire individualism mitigate against significant group processes? We can 
never forget that the family is primarily a group. Could it be that in 
emphasizing healthy, educated individualism, with the scientifically fortified 
ego, our culture has subtly worked against the group needs? Are some of 
our marital problems related to the inability of the individual to relate 
with or project himself into the group? What educational methods are 
being used, in the church and the school, to assist the growing person to 
relate meaningfully to a group as well as to his own ego? The family is a 
social unit which must on the one hand develop the self-reliance of each 
member and on the other develop a balanced amount of self-denial for 
the welfare of the group. Does not all of this have something to do with 
our attempt to avoid the reality of sin? To be self-reliant can serve as but 
a shell for our “dear egos.’”” However, to be self-denying confronts us with 
that part of our actual selves which misses the mark. To put it theologically, 
there seems to be a positive correlation between a parent’s acceptance of 
his own sinfulness and his acceptance of his child’s hostility or his mate’s 
idiosyncracies. 

Somehow our entire culture, and especially the church, must help 
our youth to see marriage more as a project than a panacea. It is the 
beginning of a journey—not a destination. It involves feelings as well as 
fantasies. It entails divine responsibilities as well as sexual expression. 
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THE FAMILY—SoME BAsic CONSIDERATIONS 


CHANGING ROLES OF PARENTS 


A survey of human civilization presents a varied picture as to the 
hierarchy of the family. The two most popular forms of family structure 
seem to be the patriarchal and the matriarchal—in that order. In studying 
other cultures, one finds that there is usually some form of “pecking order” 
around which it is structured. The Hebrew-Christian tradition plus Pauline 
theology leaves little doubt as to where the authority rests in our culture. 
With the emergence of the American democratic ideal, women began to 
let it be known that they had certain rights, too. The interesting 
psychological backlash of the women’s suffrage movement was that it 
disoriented the entire family line of authority. Although the woman was 
rightly eager for more self-expression and responsibility, she did not always 
know what to do with it when she had it. On the other hand, men, in 
giving up their authority, were ofttimes tempted to give up too much too 
soon. Dr. Dybwad of the Child Study Association of America put it this 
way, “Father was being relegated to the role of a ‘mother substitute.’ ”’ In 
short, fathers do not make very good mothers any more than mothers make 
very good fathers. 

The natural result of this confusion was that parents began asking the 
school, church, clubs, clinics, and psychiatrists to take over what they 
felt inadequate to do. Few parents could consciously say that this was what 
they were doing and yet they betrayed themselves by their unwillingness to 
spend the time and energy needed to stimulate the identification process 
within the home. If parents do not consciously and conscientiously compete 
with other identifying forces within society, they forfeit one of their most 
sacred and significant functions. 

Let us now take a closer look at some of the factors involved in each 
specific parental role. As these roles are more clearly defined and 
undogmatically perpetuated, our children will be much wiser—to say 
nothing of the parents. First, let us probe into the role of the father. As 
indicated previously, over the last quarter of a century there has been a 
steady revolt against male authority in general. This was due not only to 
such factors as the women’s suffrage movement but also to the thinking of 
many child guidance experts. These experts conceived of father as harsh 
and demanding, always ready to meet any challenge to his mastery. His 
authority was practically assumed to be tyrannical. Indeed it is questionable 
whether such a figure ever existed to the extent that it was assumed. As 
these experts kept chopping away at this tyranny, masculine leadership and 
strength also declined. Howard Whitman, author on social problems, once 
said, ““Father was no longer to be the head of a family: he was merely some 
sort of appendage. The idea that he was to be protector and provider, the 
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rock and the strength of the family unit, was junked as being creaky and 
antique.” 

One of the important concepts used in working with delinquents is 
“the need for male identification.” This simply means that the family 
needs a man to model after. Children must find in their fathers a hero 
they can admire, emulate, and even worship. It must be noted that this 
principle does not only apply to boys. Girls, too, need a male identifying 
figure. How else can they measure their relationships with boy friends and 
eventually a mate? They need to develop a creative image of maleness 
upon which to build wholesome male-female relationships. 

Another factor involved here is the way father is portrayed in many 
stories, TV shows, and comics. What these media seem to communicate is 
that father is nothing but a good-natured dope. He becomes the butt of 
their jokes or the scapegoat of their situations. He is rarely shown as having 
the kind of courage, strength, and bravery that children anxiously seek to 
emulate. Furthermore, there is a real correlation between the intellectual 
concept of a heavenly Father and the emotional relationships with an 
earthly father. A child’s religious concepts are beginning when he first steps 
into Daddy’s shoes or wears Daddy’s hat. If, in looking up, he finds warmth, 
authority, and acceptance, then he is able to begin to feel that the same things 
can apply to an unseen Father in heaven. It is as simple as this—whether a 
child grows up to be a man depends on what he has learned from his 
father. He has no other model early in life and is forced to take what he 
has. One thing is sure—he will not learn from his mother to be a man. 
One might add that to reactivate the male authority in the home has no 
necessary relationship to the rigid patriarchal pattern of a by-gone day. 
This would solve nothing. Rather, it involves a shared authority which can 
undefensively see the unique function of the masculine role in the family 
structure. 

Now to the role of the mother. The current opinion of motherhood 
seems to be somewhat symbolized by the woman who, when asked her 
occupation on a radio program, rather dejectedly replied, “I’m just a 
housewife.”” What she was really saying was “I’m not really worth much. 
All I do is stay home, keep house, take care of the children, and cook meals.” 
Behind much of this kind of thinking is a subtle rejection of a woman’s 
“lot” in life. Many such women really do not want children because they 
merely represent more washing, cleaning, and cooking. Often they have 
families because it is expected of them—almost like a “sentence” for being 
a woman—trather than seeing motherhood as an exciting privilege. It 
must be remembered that there is always a relationship between rejection 
of a mother’s role as a woman and the rejection of children who become 
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symbols of that role. This points immediately to the real difficulty—a 
rejection by society of material characteristics. Hence, our job is not only 
to pour on sentimentality or moralisms about “our rejected children.” 
Rejected children start with rejected mothers. The role of mother, 
therefore, needs to be clearly defined and more consciously perpetuated. 

All mothers have been piously told that the hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world, and along with this, they have also heard that a woman’s 
place is in the home. Although, psychologically, this is quite true— 
particularly during the early lives of their children—we have implied along 
with it that therefore anything that applies to other phases of life is none 
of their business. What the housewife I referred to earlier was also saying 
was “I’m interested in all phases of life—church, politics, business—and 
I desire to feel wanted and needed there, too.” Why, for example, have 
women had such a need to compete vocationally with men? Is it only for 
material gain? It may appear that way, but I believe that what they are 
really trying to say, behind the facade of materialism, is that they are worth 
something, are important to the functions of the present-day world. Women 
are trying to get, through jobs of their own, what our society has not given 
them as “‘just housewives.” 

In addition, it ofttimes appears that when a child gets into trouble even 
the social sciences put pressure on the mother. They can too easily assume 
that since the child is with her so much of the time it must be her fault. 
What about the father, the social norms outside the home, and a multitude 
of other conflicting stimuli? 

In facing this problem, let us not only attack it through its deceptive 
symptoms—divorce, the working mother, delinquency, alcohol, etc. Let’s 
help to bring new dignity to womanhood. Why not allow women to share 
more fully in all phases of life? After all, the qualities of motherhood are 
not only valid in dealing with babies or keeping house. How wonderful 
it would be to allow them to translate their divine sensibilities more fully 
into every phase of life. The problem is not, primarily, one in which we 
define who will be the final authority and when. Rather, it is one in which 
within the home, the community, or the nation, fatherhood and motherhood 
shall be conceived as divine vocations interdependent and complimentary 
to each other. Neither can exist without the other—God has thus ordained 
it. Only as we are able to feel this divine interdependence upon each other 
can our civilization be saved. The functions of men and women are only 
seriously threatened when they are seen separately. In the process of lifting 
womanhood to its rightful role in our culture, all life cannot help but be 
lifted with it. 

In conclusion, I wish again to refer to the limitations of this article. 
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Although I will roundly defend the reasons for the priority of the 
considerations I chose for discussion, they are certainly not intended to be 
exhaustive. This method was followed believing it more valid to deal 
somewhat thoroughly with a few concepts than too simply with many. 
Some of these concepts of family life with which I did not deal directly but 
to which my presentations are closely related are: the spiritual significance 
of sexual relations, the effect of cultural norms outside the home (comics, 
TV, movies, literature, etc.), the development of a more adequate pre- and 
post-marital counseling program, and reviving activity within the home, 
to name just a few. 

Behind any such attempt as this to help strengthen the family must 
be the primary perception of the home as an arena for the spiritual encounter 
of personalities. It is here where we must first establish meaningful relation- 
ships and our value structures. Jesus gave marriage and the home an entirely 
new status by focusing attention on attitudes, understanding, and faith. 
Christ was most concerned at this level because he knew that out of right 
relationships with God and men cannot help but come right thinking and 
right acting. 
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The Brethren Family of My Dreams 


Patricia MINNICH 


The flickering fire in the fireplace throws soft shadows across the 
nativity scene on the mantle and gives a warm glow to the rest of the room. 
The reds and greens of the tree lights add a touch of color. A man is sitting 
in the chair by the fireplace, reading in a deep, rich voice from the Bible: 
“. . . For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour which 
is Christ the Lord. . . .” As it is dark in the room, we cannot clearly see 
the face of the woman who begins singing, “Silent night, holy night, all is 
calm. . . .” But as a flame from the fire bursts forth and illuminates the 
room, we see the lovely, sweet face of a woman which mirrors strong 
character. It is Christmas Eve. The man is my father and the woman is 
my mother. 

The scene changes from year to year only in the ages of the children. 
I am no longer an only child, for Jacky is the baby, then Bobby. It is 
Bobby’s time to read the Bible, for through the years we have all had 
our turns. Jack plays a solo for us on his clarinet. The children are growing 
up but this scene remains the same. 

Christmas Eve is where I begin because this special night has always 
belonged exclusively to our family. After the bustle of the day in 
last-minute preparations for Christmas, we dress for our traditional Christmas 
Eve belated supper which we have all helped to prepare. From the supper 
table, we go to the living room, where, bonded together in a family unit, 
we worship God. The closeness felt at this time exceeds that of any 
other time of the year. The materialism of the world is completely shut 
out as we sing and pray together. The carols take on new beauty, and 
prayer is more meaningful when experienced together as a family. 

As the hour grows later, we leave the warmth of our house and venture 
out into the cold, brisk night air. The bright decorations of the season 
light our way to church. The candlelight and the strains from the organ 
set the mood of reverence as we enter, our family joining with other 
families into one large family—that of the church. It seems right that 
we should spend part of our evening here, for the church has always been 
a major part of our family life. 

It may appear strange to talk so much about Christmas when it is 
summertime now, but nowhere else in the year can I find forty-eight hours 
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which are so filled with the family—as seen in the home and in the church. 
Of all the many things my family has experienced together, I believe none 
have been quite so meaningful as these hours during this holy season. 

“Some day when I grow up and have children, I want my home to be 
just like this,” a little girl used to think on Christmas Eve as her family 
sat around the fireplace and worshiped together. This is what I still think. 
There is no scene which can better express “the Brethren family of my 
dreams.” I have begun with my home, because my future family will be 
built largely on the foundation which lies behind me. From this scene are 
taken many of the ideals I seek in a husband as they are mirrored in the 
person of my father. The character of my mother determines many of the 
qualities which I will strive to attain. This Christmas Eve custom is one 
which I want to preserve in my home along with the many other wonderful 
hilltop experiences our family has shared. However, I know that family life 
cannot be a series of idealistic scenes as was this one, for the practical side 
must also be faced. This I hope to do as I picture my idea of the 
Brethren family of tomorrow. 

The man that I see is not the adolescent’s dream of a tall, football hero 
type who drives a convertible and resembles Rock Hudson. He offers no 
diamonds, furs, or mansions. He is a simple, honest, hard-working man 
with a purpose in life. His interests are many and varied. When the going 
gets rough, his sense of humor carries him through. An intelligent man 
and a deep thinker, he responds to the finer things in life. He loves 
children and wants a big family. The Church of the Brethren is his 
church and he has a deep and abiding faith in God. 

The partnership which is established at the altar has a wonderful 
beginning. In the background lay the glowing experiences of the courtship 
and the engagement. Each has seen the other at his best. The road thus 
far has been fairly smooth with few problems. The romantic element of 
love is still strong. If this happy partnership is to continue, the couple must 
face their new relationship together with a realistic attitude and a 
determination to make their marriage succeed. There must be an equal 
give-and-take. Responsibility must be shouldered by both. They must 
realize that all will not go smoothly, so that their first disagreement will 
not be a shock to them. However, through patience, consideration, and 
an attempt to understand each other, these times should be kept to a 
minimum. Financial matters must be discussed and planned together. 
The worry of “making ends meet” should not rest with the husband alone. 
If there is co-operation in every instance, love will grow each day, not losing 
the romantic element, but deepening it. This kind of relationship is made 
possible if God abides in the home. I want to be able to pray with my 
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husband, not just when we have heavy problems, but regularly. When a 
couple loves God, puts His will before their own and goes to Him together 
in prayer, they will continue the beautiful partnership which began at the 
altar. 

After a year or two of living together and learning to know each 
other, then comes the time for children to enter the family. To me, there 
is nothing more wonderful that can happen to two people who love each 
other than to manifest their love through children. This is not only 
a wonderful privilege, but also a great responsibility. Entrusted into a 
parent’s care is a life to pattern and mold. No other person will ever 
influence him as much as his parents do. The wisdom from the Book of 
Proverbs, “Rear up a child in the way he should go and when he is old 
he will not depart from it,” is supported by modern psychology in the theory 
that the first six years of a child’s life are the greatest determiner of his 
later actions. How important for parents to put forth the greatest effort 
in bringing up their children. 

Children need to feel wanted and loved. This is their security. So 
many mental cases date back to a desire for unrealized love in childhood. 
In my home, I want the love between parents and children to be strong and 
to have affection given freely. I want my children to think of their parents 
as friends and companions to whom they can take their problems, not as 
tyrants who restrict their desires and deal out punishments. It is very 
important for children to know they are all equal in their parents’ eyes. 
There must be no favorites and no casting up of one child’s abilities to 
the rest. Each child is an individual who has certain capabilities and 
talents. And it is usually the child who is hardest to love who needs his 
parents’ affection most. Not only must the parents treat the children 
equally but they must be taught to treat each other that way. The child 
who can make a birdhouse must be praised just as much as the one who 
brings home 100’s in arithmetic. I think that a child should be reprimanded 
for his scholastic work only when he is not making an effort. In my home, 
the child who wants to be a carpenter and has abilities in that direction 
shall be encouraged just as much as the child who wants to be an engineer. 
The child receives much of the sense of his own worth from his family. 
It is essential to respect and to encourage individual differences. 

As in the partner relationship, there must be a give-and-take in the 
parent-child relationship. The family of yesterday must have quaked under 
the stern rule of the father. Today, the world is changing, and with it the 
family. The family of tomorrow will be more on a co-operative basis. 
The parents must still be respected, but they must also respect their children. 
One of the most interesting experiments which can be tried by a family is 
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that of the family council. It is fun and more democratic than having 
the parents decide everything. In this weekly meeting, problems and 
decisions which affect the whole family can be discussed together. Perhaps 
children will be much more reasonable in their material demands if they 
are shown a budget and helped to understand where the money is needed. 
They should be allowed to help to decide what shall be bought when there 
is some extra money. If a voting method is used, it may mean a dog for 
the children instead of slipcovers for mother, but whatever the case, the 
children will feel more a part of the family if they help in making its 
decisions. 

In a home where the children love and respect the parents, they 
often like to imitate them and invariably adopt their feelings. For this 
reason, it is vital that a couple never argue in front of their children or 
discuss problems relating to the church or to their friends. There is nothing 
quite so inconsistent as to take the children to church, teach them love 
and respect for people, and then come home and tear the minister apart 
over the Sunday dinner table. Children will form their prejudices soon 
enough; I don’t want to teach them mine. Arguing in front of children 
lessens their sense of security. The united love of their parents is no 
longer present and they can’t understand. What children do not understand, 
they fear. Again, it is inconsistent to reprimand children for arguing and 
fighting, then have the parents turn around and do it! In my home, these 
things will be kept from the children and disagreements discussed privately. 
Parents should present a united front to the family and be everything and 
much more than what they expect of their children. 

Some parents express a worry that comic books, movies, and television 
will poison the minds of their children. This does not greatly concern 
me. It is my belief that when a child is exposed to many of the higher 
types of entertainment, such as good books and music, those which are 
unworthy do not have a chance to monopolize his life and therefore will 
not greatly influence him. Of course their use does present a problem, 
and I feel that it is useless to try to protect children from them. When 
the natural desire to have comic books presents itself, parents should 
show the children the kind which are permitted in their home. These 
would be the harmless kind such as Mickey Mouse and Porky Pig. The 
movies which children see should first be approved by the parents. There 
are many magazines which give careful ratings. Children should be helped 
to understand that there are certain television programs which they may 
not see, simply because they are not the type which the family wants 
shown in their home. The few harmful ideas which the children may 
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encounter in these realms of entertainment are certain to be overcome by 
the training which is instilled into them from birth. 

The increasing demands made upon the members of the family by the 
community, school, and church threaten the home with the ever-present 
danger of becoming only a place where people eat and sleep. How can we 
talk of family life if the father is always away at work, the mother always 
busy with the work of the community, and the children always engaged 
in school activities? Thus they rarely see each other and are seldom at 
home at the same time. This is a problem which must be met if we want 
to strengthen the family unit. In the dream of my family of the future, 
there is at least one night each week when everyone stays at home and 
unites in family fellowship. This will be an evening of sharing. Each 
person must read one book each week in our family book circle and this 
will be the time to tell about it. The children who are too young to read 
may tell stories which they have heard. There will be singing together, 
listening to a new record or to new pieces the children learned to play on 
their instruments. Also, the family will play games together. The new 
games may be some learned in kindergarten or, perhaps, some brought 
home from a recreation laboratory. An evening of this kind will help 
to draw a family closer together and also do much to develop creativity and 
a sense of responsibility in each child. Often children are brought up to 
be entertained and therefore don’t develop a creative mind and lose their 
initiative. This, to my way of thinking, is the gravest danger in the wide 
use of television and commercial entertainment. 

It is essential that the family share in every aspect of the home, and 
this includes the work. Only if this is the rule can parents find time to 
spend with their children in order to accomplish the ideals stated above. 
Children can best be taught responsibility through tasks given to them in 
the home. Work can become a pleasure when done together as a family. A 
cheerful spirit on the part of parents implants within the children a healthy 
attitude toward work. This they will probably keep the rest of their lives. 

The family interests in a Christian home should center on the work 
of their church. If the children are taken to church from babyhood on, 
their friends and activities will be focused there. Even though a child 
occasionally shows a reluctance to go to church, he should be taken. He 
has no choice where school is concerned. Why should church be any 
different? The habits a person develops as a child will most likely continue 
into adulthood. However, church should not be only a Sunday affair. The 
family should establish certain religious practices which keep God constantly 
in mind. Tithing, for instance, should be begun at an early age. If a child 
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practices putting one penny out of every ten aside because it belongs to God, 
he will more likely than not put one dollar out of every ten aside. 

A worship center in the home serves as a constant reminder of the 
presence of God. A wonderful way to start each day is to have the family 
gather here for morning worship before each goes his separate way. Saturday 
would be a good time to discuss the Sunday-school lesson; and this discussion 
would help to integrate it during the week. The privilege of praying to 
God before each meal should be shared by each person in the family. Here, 
the children gain confidence in praying their prayers aloud. One of the 
parents, and sometimes both, should pray with the child each night before 
he goes to bed. Devotions—personal and group—within the family must 
never be treated lightly, for it is through them that the child best learns to 
know God. 

The Brethren home of my dreams encompasses all these ideals, but 
the basic element on which the family is built is love. For, though I 
speak with the voice of an idealist and have not love, my home will be 
nothing. . . . For in the family abideth patience, understanding, and love, 
but the greatest of these is love. 





Protestantism and the Citizen 


Kermit Espy 


To the American labor movement Protestantism is like a woman long 
courted who still refuses to say yes. However, in the case of Protestantism, 
the bride is not so reluctant. There have been tentative overtures on both 
sides, so that it is hard to say who is courting whom. The situation is 
further complicated by Protestantism’s good and well-organized rival, the 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, which has already made a successful 
alliance with labor, and which produces a cadre of worker-priests for the 
express purpose of using—or being used by—certain segments of the labor 
movement. 

There are, nevertheless, good reasons why contemporary Protestantism 
might join with labor on certain well-defined issues vital to both. There 
is the history of rebellious Methodism which influenced so heavily the 
development of trade unions in England. (When I once asked an English 
friend why labor unions in his country had gone neither communist nor 
fascist, he replied that it was due to the influence of the chapel, the co- 
operative movement, and the Methodist lay ministry.) Likewise, in the 
thirties in the United States, dozens of CIO organizers in the South were 
former ministers who, having seen the horrors of the depression, threw 
off their clerical robes, joined the movement, and went out to preach to 
the workers. Biblical rhetoric provided many of these men with a vocabulary 
which seemed “radical” even to the young and zealous labor pioneers! 
Today, the Protestant church and the labor movement are in analogous 
stages of development. The lay preacher doesn’t ride any more, and the 
missionary organizer of 1937 has given way to a man with bureaucratic 
powers and well-defined organizational tasks. 

Having lost spontaneity, both church and labor have become con- 
servators of previous gains rather than pioneers in new fields. Both are, 
therefore, worried about membership rolls and dues. And, of course, both 
groups presuppose a moral basis for their activities, and a moral purpose as 
their raison d'etre. 

While I was the director of research and education for the CIO, 
Brethren and other Protestant leaders came to me to intercede for them 
in getting labor’s help on certain legislative issues. At that time, their 
mission usually had something to do with combatting militarism in America. 
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(Had they come in earlier years, their interest would have been prohibition.) 
Generally, their position tallied with that of the CIO, which in its own 
roundabout way is also anti-militaristic. I almost always suggested to these 
representatives of Protestantism that turnabout is fair play, and that more 
might be accomplished if Protestantism became interested and helpful on 
such “labor” issues as repeal of the poll tax, a permanent FEPC, a minimum 
wage, and social security. 

I suggested this in the hope that a working relationship might be 
established between the church and labor, in which a quid pro quo relation- 
ship would be taken for granted. Such a relationship was not, however, 
easily achieved. Neither the Protestants as a whole nor any denomination 
within Protestantism could present a well-thought-out political strategy; 
and, in fact, only now is the need for such a strategy beginning to be realized 
among Protestant leaders. 

Still another difficulty was the fact that Protestant leaders seemed 
unable to accept the fact that they and their churches were living in a period 
of revolution. When they did think about it, they, like many of us, were 
so used to thinking in terms of the Russian communist revolution that 
they forgot the technological revolution whose key point lies in the United 
States. They forgot that this revolution, carried on by every American 
trader, traveler, and GI, affects the lives of more millions of people than 
all the ideological blasts of the Communists. Protestant leaders also forgot 
that there have been other historical occasions when diametrically opposed 
world outlooks struggled for hegemony. Contemporary Russia is not the 
first absolutism to challenge men. It seems to be too easy to forget the 
historical impact of Mohammedanism and its conflicts with Christianity, 
or the fact that the young American republic found it necessary to live in 
the same world with European absolutisms. If we were not too blinded 
by fear and hatred of Soviet Russia, we might also recall that these political 
and cultural opposites eventually learned—painfully enough—how to live 
together in the same world. Once having learned the trick, they contributed 
much to each other’s cultural advance. Had the extremists in either the 
Mohammedan or the Christian camp triumphed, the attempt at liquidation 
of the enemy would have been more thorough. Balance of power, internal 
dissensions, and a thousand miscellaneous factors finally forced the Mo- 
hammedans to retire to their part of the world and the Christians, willingly 
or unwillingly, to theirs. In any case, neither the Mohammedans nor the 
Christians (and on a different battlefield, neither the Lutherans nor the 
Catholics) had access to the weapons of mass destruction which are now 
ours—all ours. 
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If I were addressing myself to the Protestant church, therefore, I should 
begin by giving some background on these revolutions of our time. The 
significance of the revolution that is changing our world is far beyond 
our comprehension, and most of us can only glimpse the externals: an 
increase in the multiplicity of gadgets, with the future promising geometrical 
progression in everything material. 

The vague materialistic ideal built upon this external gadgetry is that, 
given enough economic security, the world will achieve political stability. 
But it is not often mentioned by the believers in progressive materialism that 
the world has not yet recovered from the effects of the first stage of the 
industrial revolution begun two hundred years ago. The economic and 
political bellyache occasioned by the invention of the first machine is 
still paining us. The introduction of the cotton picker to the South was 
fraught with much anxiety. For manifestly the cotton picker throws people 
out of work. With some oversimplification, it might be said that while 
our technological revolution lacks a really dynamic social philosophy, the 
Communist social philosophy lacks—temporarily, at least—a dynamic tech- 
nology. This dilemma is faced by the Chinese Communists, who badly 
need machine tools in order to bring the benefits of the industrial revolution 


to the Chinese masses. The United States is the nation with a surplus 
of machine tools. The Chinese must choose between trading profitably 
with the capitalist enemy or taking the long hard road toward technological 
precision by themselves. 


The Chinese (and Russian) dilemma poses a reverse problem for us. 
Our efforts to further European recovery were meant to strengthen economic 
man in Europe so that he could better resist communist blandishments. 
But a strengthened economic man, we later concluded, was not enough; 
so now we have moved to strengthen military man as well, which, in the 
European scarcity economy, means the weakening of economic man. We 
are strong in money and guns, weak in ideology, lacking in a positive 
program of democratic, economic, and political organization. We have 
allied ourselves with reaction in Europe and China, Turkey, Greece, Portu- 
gal, Spain. The peoples of the world have a reason to distrust us, for 
they have watched closely while we have endorsed Synghman Rhee, Fran- 
cisco Franco, Chiang Kai-shek, the United Fruit Company—everybody in- 
deed (including Tito’s Yugoslavia) but communist Russia. 

Intelligent Protestant strategy would take into consideration these 
things. But such a strategy would be dependent upon the establishment of 
a politically conscious church, a church willing to abandon its aloofness 
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in order to reclaim its effectiveness as an agent of moral stimulation and 
social responsibility. 

As a member of the Department of the Church and Economic Life 
of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, I noticed that 
all of us worked hard, wrote our reports, and had them adopted. I noticed, 
too, that nothing very much happened as a result of our efforts. At almost 
every meeting much time was devoted to contrasting Catholic political 
potency with Protestant impotence, and there was more than a little envy 
in our hearts. There were those in our midst who felt that the way to 
potency lay through a more monolithic church structure, so the Protestants, 
too, might speak with one voice. In other words, we should become one, 
in these people’s minds, with big labor, big business, and big government. 

However, the development of a situation which would compel me to 
get in touch with Elgin, Illinois (the headquarters of the Church of the 
Brethren), before making a policy decision is as antithetical to me as is 
the present lack of organization. 

Rather, I would have a church which creates a spiritual climate so 
intense that men of ability and integrity are compelled, by the force of 
their personal ethic, to take part in politics on all levels. The creation of 
such a climate is not an easy task, for we Protestants are much too inclined 
to believe politics and politicians to be universally corrupt. We are also 
inclined to look sharply after our own interests, and then move to the 
suburbs, taking our goods and our debt retiredness with us. And from this 
elevated position, we tend to despise the politicians whom we should like 
to influence. 

Those Protestants who do not despise politicians as untouchable some- 
times are inclined to become inflexible in their political demands. The 
act of compromise (the essence of democratic politics) is to them anathema. 
And perhaps this is why so many dictators begin as reformers. I often saw 
middle-class Protestants or their ministerial representative lobbying in 
Washington for their special interests. Many times I was invited to speak 
for them; many more times I heard them speak contemptuously of the men 
they lobbied, particularly if these men were not reacting favorably to the 
church-inspired pressures. After several such experiences I became impa- 
tient with their complaints, and I began to think that men who refused 
to encourage politicians or to take part in politics or to encourage others 
to do so on a local level had no right to feel disappointed when they lobbied 
someone else’s representatives as from a vacuum. 

If Protestants were to forge a more realistic political strategy, they 
would put much more energy into the primary decisions, less in the 
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secondary. In other words, more conscientious Brethren and other Protes- 
tants would be in Congress making the decisions, and fewer Brethren and 
other Protestants would be operating through churches as pressure groups. 
However, the trend is the other way, and not only among Protestants. 
More and more people in this great democracy put their faith in special- 
interest groups and, of course, tend to measure their representatives by the 
standards of their particular groups rather than by any criteria of over-all 
public interest. With power, however, goes responsibility; that is, political 
accountability. Which means that it is more important to keep the people 
at home informed about legislative issues which affect them than to 
concentrate on pulling political wires. 


Now this in itself presents a difficult problem. The problem is the 
widening distance between Washington and the grass roots, and the fact 
that too many people feel that they are incapable of influencing the decisions 
which affect them. They realize how deeply they can be deceived by the 
mass media which should inform them. And almost the only weapon with 
which they can now resist those all-pervading mass media is the canny, 
suspicious folk-wisdom which tells them that “things just ain’t so.” The 
resistance is a deep and complicated one, and it is often coupled with 
apathy. If Protestants are to overcome such apathy even among their own 
people, they should develop and support their own information sources. 
We need a news service with unchallengeable integrity, which will serve 
our Protestant papers. Equally important is the need to establish in every 
church cells of not more than a dozen people who will meet to study and 
debate the public questions which affect their welfare. Above all, we need 
to study, to discuss, to understand, and somehow to escape the deadly 
impact of the manipulative mass media. 

I believe that our democratic institutions have their origins in the 
dissenting Protestantism which insisted—perhaps because it constituted a 
minority—on the right of free association, freedom of worship, and freedom 
of political expression. Understanding this, we Protestants are obligated to 
protect the right of free association and the civil liberties which compose 
the base of our philosophic structure. We will be the instinctive enemies 
of every McCarthy, every Jenner, every violator of the democratic concept, 
every demagogue who would make us go totalitarian in the name of anti- 
totalitarianism. Inevitably, such a strategy demands an unceasing interest 
in peace and world government. 


For peace is a necessity, and those who believe that war is a necessity 
are false prophets. I would go along with Karl Barth, who argues that the 
church commits a moral and theological fallacy when it takes sides with 
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any state-system at war with any other. (Barth excepted only Nazi Germany, 
because in that state there was no trace of reason, and every trace of a con- 
spiracy of demons.) Any church which ties itself directly to the changing 
fortunes of a national entity becomes (as it became so quickly in Germany) 
mutilated. A state church is analogous to a company union because national 
religion, by its very nature, is forced to hallow the laws of man above 
those of God. There are unfortunate indications that the Protestant church 
in the United States today is attempting to fulfill the function of a state 
church. This is why—except among the pentecostal and evangelistic groups 
(with their fascist tinges)—Protestantism in America becomes increasingly 
centered in the middle and upper middle classes. 

Therefore, the kind of Protestant political strategy that I envisage does 
not mean a church which throws all its fallow energies into support of the 
state. In actuality this is what goes on today. The Rotarian middle-class 
core of American Protestantism has certainly given its support—both open 
and implied—to the status quo. Which is to say, the church has accepted 
the state as it is, without emendations or corrections. The young, the search- 
ing, the vital, the honest cannot be blamed for turning their backs on the 
church and its institutionalization, its moral rationalization of amoral con- 
cepts. Quite often, as a result, those whom the church most needs it 


attracts least. 

An economy tied to war, dangerous as it is, is not the most serious threat 
to free institutions. The ascendancy of the military to the control of foreign 
policy decisions is even more dangerous. Worse still is the acceptance of the 
war economy, the garrison state, and the military ethic by the leaders of com- 
munities, of labor unions, of churches. Decisions such as the North Atlantic 
Pact, which affect the lives of all of us, are arrived at secretly, and Congres- 
sional debate on such issues is so limited that a wider national discussion and 
understanding of the issues is well-nigh impossible. ‘The attempts to whip the 
churches into line are significant. In time of war or threat of war, it is more 
than possible for a military elite to join hands with a labor movement 
which desires to prove its loyalty by eliminating Communists (and other 
opposition), and to join hands also with a church which fears communism 
more than the Anti-Christ. 

Protestantism, if it is to resist this trend toward totalitarianism, con- 
formity, and war, needs a positive democratic program, a belief that ideas 
cannot be conquered by force. Protestantism needs to understand and to 
fight a domestic economy tied to defense expenditures, and the tendency all 
around us to accept war as a solution to our international problems. If the 
church does not begin to face these things, it will indeed become the 
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“perfumed corpse” which George Orwell, in his farewell critique of Chris- 
tian liberalism, called it. And the labor movement, faced with essentially the 
same dilemma (respectability versus the continuation of its historical non- 
conformist role) may also become an institutionalized corpse run by a body 
of bureaucrats. 


If labor needs the church, the church also needs labor. Certainly labor 
is far more respectable now than in the thirties, when the emissaries of the 
Catholic Church first gave their blessing to workers’ organization in America. 
Certainly the Protestant church in the United States yearns verbally to 
“reach the workers.” But before it can, it must face certain questions 
squarely, and without trimming. 





Some Implications of Evanston 


Kurtis Frrenp NAYLOR 


‘The second meeting of the General Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches was held in August 1954 on the campus of Northwestern 
University in the city of Evanston, Illinois. 

We live in a world of conferences, and I am well aware of how cynical 
we become when we go over the list from Munich, Yalta, Potsdam, 
Bermuda, to Paris, Berlin, and Geneva. Simply to go over the list is like 
naming the milestones of man’s failure. Perhaps our lurking suspicions are 
correct, but we do need to realize that, will it or not, conferences are 
extremely important, and as they occur they set in motion events that 
not only will influence our own lives but will play forcefully upon the 
existence of our children. 

I would like to have you refresh your memory and sharpen your 
imagination as we think about the gathering of the churches of the world 
at Evanston. We have heard much about this gathering. The press was 
full of accounts of the meeting. Some of it was favorable and some critical 
and some even derogatory. 

First of all I would like for us to see this conference in its true 
perspective. It is strange, with our viewpoint of history and conferences, 
to go back and read the history of the church and see how crucial were the 
turning points that were thrown into bold relief by the great ecumenical 
gatherings of the church. A large segment of Christendom builds the 
pillars of its faith upon the great councils of the church, and all of us 
have this heritage. 

The Council of Nicea met in 325 and hammered out the doctrine 
of the nature of Christ. Arianism had crept in and was proclaiming that 
Christ was neither man nor God but something in between, a demi-god. 
Nicea gave us the Nicean creed stating that “Jesus Christ is very God of 
very God, of one substance with the Father and begotten of the Father from 
eternity.” 

The Council of Constantinople in 381 dealt with the matter of the 
Holy Spirit and rightly made the Trinity three equal polar points—God 
the Father, Christ the Son and Savior, and the Holy Spirit—eternal presence, 
guide, comforter, and power. 

The Council of Ephesus in 431 dealt with the matter of how man 
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is saved. Pelagianism was saying that man was saved by merit and that 
Christ differed from us only in that he was more dedicated. That great 
Father of the Faith, Augustine, insisted that salvation was by grace. 
Augustine won the sanction of the council, but Pelagius won the actual 
life of the church. You will recall that this is the theme that awaited 
Martin Luther to pick up and make significant. 

Chalcedon in 451, Constantinople in 553 and 680, and Nicea in 787 
were great events in the life of the church. 

It was then that the Roman Catholic Church took the faith into 
schism and ceased having ecumenical conferences. 

Luther had no intention of severing his relationship with the Church 
of Rome but he had some concerns that he wanted to share and his insistence 
was that such matters ought to be debated and that the debate ought to 
take place in the councils of the church. Such impertinence was reasoned 
by Rome to be a matter of discipline rather than discussion. So the church 
splintered. One of the tragedies of the Reformation is that it was never 
possible for Luther, Zwingli, Knox, Cranmer, and Calvin to get together. 
Luther, who had insisted that it was the church in general council and 
not the Pope who was supreme, never surmounted the error. Instead of 
the heresy of popery or the greatness of general church council, 
Protestantism substituted the heresy of a part of the church meeting and 
professing to settle matters for the whole church. 

That sin, which is part of the church, an arm of the church, if you 
please, setting itself up as THE CHURCH is now running itself out and we 
happily live in the age when the great ecumenical councils of the church 
are coming into focus. 

What I hope you see is that here was the Church of Christ set in 
motion by the power of the Spirit coming to the apostles. They had their 
great council, as witness the account of Paul journeying to Jerusalem. Then 
came the age of the church gathering from over the world to the great 
centers of Nicea, Constantinople, Ephesus, Chalcedon, and Nicea. 

Then came the period of the Babylonian captivity of the Christian 
Church. The Protestant Reformation was a renewal of the church by a 
return to the Bible. We must never forget that this was the ground and 
faith of Luther and of all of our churches—a return to the Bible. But the 
reformation failed to add the great conciliar concept. 

Now I see the new day coming in the churches. The churches are 
coming together. Strangely enough, we too are thrust together because 
of a return to the Bible and the challenge of the great missionary opportunity 
of the world. 
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We have our great ecumenical gatherings. At Edinburg in 1910 it 
was decided that the evangelism of the world meant co-operation among 
the churches. No church was to assume carte blanche the burden or the 
right of evangelizing the entire world. That was henceforth to be a matter 
of the Spirit of Christ working through all the churches. 


The Stockholm conference in 1925 affirmed that federation in social 
action was the will of the Spirit. 

Lausanne in 1927 found the churches beginning the process of 
rethinking their diverse traditions. The great missionary convocations of 
Jerusalem in 1928 and Madras in 1938 carried forward the theme of 
co-operation in evangelism. The World Conference of Christian Youth 
in 1939 in Amsterdam and Oslo in 1947 all prepared the way for the 
Constituting Convention of the World Council of Churches in Amsterdam 
in 1950. This conference was unique in two ways. First of all, for the 
first time the churches actually named and sent official delegates. Up to 
now the ecumenical gatherings had really been nothing more than a 
gathering of interested individuals. At Amsterdam in 1950 the churches 
officially came together and made the second step which was actually to 
constitute the World Council of Churches. The address, 17 rte. de 
Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland, now represents all of us coming together 
and recognizing others as churches and affirming that we have a common 
task—the evangelization of all men and the embodiment of the biblical 
message for the world of today. 

In thinking of Evanston we need not only the perspective of the early 
church councils and the present-day ecumenical gatherings but we need 
another point from which to view the gathering. I dare to believe that 
the other leg upon which we must stand as we look at Evanston is the 
perspective of the ability of the church to reform itself by a return to the 
Bible. This point is given careful statement by Robert Bilheimer of the 
Study Department of the World Council of Churches in Geneva. 

There is this Living Spirit in the church which is always nurtured 
by a careful and consecrated study of the Word of God. Somehow a burst 
of new life is always accompanied by this careful congregational study of 
the Bible. This joint quest and fearless sharing has throughout history 
quickened the pulse of God’s family. 

At the risk of simplifying by too easy a generalization, I feel that this 
reformation by a return to the Bible has swirled about three epochal points. 
First, the monastic reform of the third to the tenth centuries. This was an 
attempt of the church to salvage something from the collapse of a civilization 
and vulgarization of the church. The monastic movement embodied the 
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belief that it was impossible for the Christian life to be lived in the world 
and that in order to follow Jesus it was necessary to separate into intentional 
communities. Salvation for the ordinary man consisted then in membership 
in the church and accepting the ruling of the church by supporting the 
clergy and the religious orders. You can witness this development by 
studying what happened to the Lord’s Supper—feet-washing, the agape, the 
common meal, and the communion of the elements. This was shortened 
and the full service was carried into the monastic houses with nothing but 
the elements being offered to the laymen of the church. Finally, the cup 
of communion was taken from the congregation and gradually the Lord’s 
Supper became but the ritual of the Mass performed by the priests. This 
was the monastic reformation. Its watchwords were separation from the 
world, poverty, chastity, and obedience. 

The second reform of the church by a return to the Bible was the 
Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century. This was a clarion call 
for the church to return to the conciliar concept of the church government 
and the affirmation that the church was not a papal organization. The 
Reformation was really concerned with the matter of salvation. Salvation 
was not membership, nor was it a prize to be earned. It was a personal 
experience of being accepted even though unworthy—this was the great 
doctrine of grace. The rule of law was to give way to love. The rallying call 
was justification by faith. 

Now we are confronted by the third reform by returning to the 
Bible. This reform is clustered around the concept of the church as the 
Body of Christ. What is the biblical conception of the church is the 
matter before the churches of the world. 

This was grappled with at Evanston by six hundred delegates from 
forty-four countries. In addition, there were one hundred fifty consultants, 
one hundred twenty delegates, six hundred accredited visitors, one hundred 
staff members, and the press. 

They carried on a convention program and quested together around 
the message of the conference to the world on the voice of the church 
concerning our hope, faith and order, evangelism of the world, social 
issues facing us, the place of the laymen, and the relationship of the 
churches to each other. 

Against this background the evangelical churches of the world met 
for the second general assembly of the World Council of Churches. This 
has great implications for us. It was a unique opportunity for the 
American churches to make our contribution to the life and thinking of 
the churches of the world. It was not only a great opportunity for us, but 
it vigorously challenged us at a number of soft and tender spots. 
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Our sectarian divisiveness was thrown into bold relief as we sat 
down together as churches to discuss our common concerns. 

The theme of the conference itself constituted a major hurdle for 
many. Evanston was centered about the Christian hope. There is even 
now much debate about the nature of Christ (Christology) and the end of 
history (eschatology). The question is whether we really believe that 
the Lord is Lord of history and somehow or other the climax will be 
found to be in the hands of God; or whether it rests in the hands of 
men or is inextricably caught in the web of fate. You see this is not 
merely a question of the end of time but it is the question of time in 
all the orbit of its significance. If we believe that Jesus Christ is the 
Lord of history—its beginning, its present, and its future, we must believe 
that the Kingdom will come on earth, and that as men we must become 
its citizens now and labor for its fulfillment in our world. 

This means that the entire matter of international relations, our 
problems of race, and our economic order are not secular concerns but 
are vital issues for the church and must all be laid at the feet of 
Christ the King. 

The churches in council are challenged in their concept of the church 
in the world. Are we to gather as the Church of England, the Church of 
Germany, the Church of China, the Church of Czechoslovakia, the Church 
of Hungary, the Church of the United States, etc., or are we to gather as 
the Church of Jesus Christ? 

Our churches are challenged at the point of evangelism and lay 
vocation. Is evangelism the concern of the mission boards and the 
missionaries abroad and the preachers at home, with the only concern 
of the laymen being grudging support with money? Is the church to be 
a school of biblical study with laymen and ministers jointly questing for 
marching orders and the dimension of depth, or is it to be merely a 
program of ministers dispensing knowledge of the Bible in capsule edicts 
for the church to ponder? Is the only Christian vocation to be that of 
full-time Christian service connected with the church or its boards, or 
is it imperative that every Christian be a Christian in his work and 
recognize Christ as Lord and the spot of his labor as a post of evangelism 
and heroic Christian living? 

Evanston was a great event in the life of the church. It was unique 
in the conferences of the world in that representatives from all over the 
world gathered. Here there could be no iron curtain and no bamboo 
screen. We cannot look to Evanstoa with the blinders of East and West 
but only with the Spirit of Christ. Evanston said some unpopular things 
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and people from strange countries were led to testify to the spirit that 
was in them. Some witnessed in strange tongues and from the background 
of a bewildering heritage. The question before us is whether we can stand 
the shock of Evanston. Many will call and have called the conference 
red, Communist dominated, pacifist oriented, and all the ugly things that 
can be said about the church taking the time to listen seriously as we 
all witness. 

We will be shocked and I dare to believe that the new biblical concept 
of the church will abruptly challenge us at the following points: 

1. Where is the church among the churches? 

2. Are we national churches or churches of Christ? Do we really 
believe that Christ is Lord of the church or is the Russian way of 
life, the English way, the French way, or the American way of 
life our supreme point of orientation? 

3. What is the place of laymen in the church and what is a Christian 
concept of vocation? 

Do we not see that this flame of biblical truth is sweeping through 
the churches and the fire of his Spirit knocks questioningly at the citadels 
of our selfish denominationalism, our narrow nationalism, and our 
impoverished concept of each of our places in the church. The flame of 
God is beckoning to the church to rise up and acknowledge his Son as our 
Savior and to present him to all the world as the Lord of history. This is 
the hope which in us lies. May Evanston be another milestone toward the 
“City of God” whose foundation and maker is God. May our prayer be 
that his Kingdom might really come. Amen. 





Book Review 


Protestant, Catholic, Jew, Will Herberg. Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
Garden City, New York, 1955. 


The subtitle for Mr. Herberg’s book is “An Essay in American Religious Sociology.” 
Will Herberg is by profession an economic analyst for a large labor union, the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers, to be exact. It is interesting to note that probably 
the most widely commented-on sociologist of religion in America today is a man who 
is dedicated to the cause of labor. I don’t know why Mr. Herberg developed this interest, 
but if I were to venture a guess, it would not be unrelated to his concern for the 
dwindling idealism and the unreasoning materialism and secularism in the movement 
to which he gives his talents. May I add, parenthetically, my own testimony to the 
sense of religious dedication in the men who built the American labor movement—and 
my wonderment about where similar dedication is to come from in the future. 

Will Herberg’s book is what he declares it to be: a heavily documented study of 
American religious sociology. The thesis of his book he states early; namely, “that 
both the religion and the secularism of the American people spring from much the 
same sources, and both become more intelligible when seen against certain deep-going 
sociological processes that have transformed the face of the American people in the 
course of the past generation.” 

Briefly, these are the arguments which support Herberg’s thesis: In Oscar Handlin’s 
words, American history is “the history of its immigrants.” These immigrants had 
to build their society and define their roles. In the process thereof acute tensions 
developed in the immigrant community between generations, particularly between 
the first and the second. The third, however, began to want to rediscover what 
Grandfather had. Or: “what the son wishes to forget, the grandson wishes to remember.” 
As the generations merge in America as members in a common nationality, they do 
so within three religious compartments. They are either Protestant, Catholic, or Jew, 
and the larger community expects them to be one or the other. Since this is so, each 
affirms its Americanism, its sameness, in the same breath that it asserts religious difference. 
But, says Herberg, this is to be expected because it was the religion that was the one 
aspect of the immigrant culture from the old country that he was not expected to change. 
In a psychological sense then, the religious revival is not unrelated to man’s need for 
belonging. 

Perhaps there is no more interesting point in Herberg’s book than his emphasis 
on the fact that the American community is tolerant of its tripartite configuration. 
Each accepts the Americanism of the others, and, with varying degrees, shares the “fear” 
of the deviant who is not a good Catholic, Protestant, or Jew. Anyone who has attended 
the separate Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish functions experiences little difference of 
feeling as they indulge in nationalistic ritual. And when secular organizations meet—like 
labor or political groups—priest, minister, and rabbi appear in proper order to invoke 
God’s blessing. 

Perhaps Will Herberg’s most persuasive point emerges now, as America settles 
down. The denomination particularly American, be it Protestant, Catholic, or Jew, 
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emerges—the sect disappears. There is a place where the three “Americas” meet 
separately, and yet they are one in their affirmation of a God who expresses a special 
concern for the American way. The temptation, Mr. Herberg concludes, “is therefore 
particularly strong to identify the American cause with the cause of God.” It is easy 
therefore to confuse religion for national purposes and “with the direct exploitation of 
religion for economic and political ends.” We have developed instead of a faith in 
God, a “faith in belief.” Just believe and all will be well! Think positively! Finally, 
Herberg concludes that contemporary religion is man-centered. “Not God but man— 
man in his individual and corporate being is the beginning and end of the spiritual 
system of much of present-day American religiosity. 


In this kind of religion there is no sense of transcendence, no sense of 
the nothingness of man and his works before a holy God; in this kind of 
religion the values of life, and life itself, are not submitted to Almighty God 
to judge, to shatter, and to reconstruct; on the contrary, life, and the values 
of life, are given an ultimate sanction by being identified with the divine. 
In this kind of religion it is not man who serves God, but God who is 
mobilized and made to serve man and his purposes—whether these purposes 
be economic prosperity, free enterprise, social reform, democracy, happiness, 
security, or “peace of mind.” God is conceived as man’s “omnipotent 
servant,” faith as a sure-fire device to get what we want. The American is a 
religious man, and in many cases personally humble and conscientious. But 
religion as he undertands it is not something that makes for humility or the 
uneasy conscience: it is something that assures him about the essential 
rightness of everything American, his nation, his culture, and himself; 
something that validates his goals and his ideals instead of calling them into 
question; something that enhances his self-regard instead of challenging it; 
something that feeds his self-sufficiency instead of shattering it; something 
that offers him salvation on easy terms instead of demanding repentance and 
a “broken heart.” Because it does all these things, his religion, however . 
sincere and well-meant, is ultimately vitiated by a strong and pervasive 
idolatrous element. 


What is there left for me to say? Except, Amen. 


—Kermit Eby 























